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KNOTS 


By Hersert H. Gowen, University of Washington 


In a recent book (The Ninth Circle, by Harwood Steele), 1 
the course of a description of storm and tempest, I read as fol. 
lows: “ Oolahloo, in her capacity as angiakok, made daily use of 
all her influence to avert the threatening catastrophe. Taking a 
cord of fur from the throat of a caribou and rushing into the 
open on the approach of each new gale, she went through the 
performance of tying all the annorait, the winds, together and 
_ pushing them back into the holes of the sky whence they issued.” 
_ From such a passage one’s mind, of course, jumps instantly to 
_Vergil’s description of King AZolus whom Almighty Jove em- 
powers, “ foedere certo et premere, et laxas sciret dare jussus ha- 
benas.” But, for the reader to whom the story of religion is one, 
something running from man’s first ‘ sense of the numinous’ to 
the end of time, there will be inevitably a further leap, namely, to 
the words of Christ, addressed to St. Peter: “I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind in earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven ” (St. Matt. 16: 19) ; 
also to the very similar words addressed to the Apostles as a 
body: “ What things soever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and what things soever ye shall loose on earth 


_ Shall be loosed in heaven” (St. Matt. 18: 18). 
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HERBERT H. GOWEN 


Placing together our example from the primitive magic of the 
Arctic Indian and the passages dealing with the so-called ‘ Power 
of the keys’ committed to St. Peter and his fellow-apostles, two 
things at once emerge as significant. First, there is the identity 
| of thought underlying both examples, and, secondly, there is a 

sense of the immensely long distance traversed in passing from 
the one to the other. 

Possibly some will not concede the suggested connection. To 
such the former example is but an instance of blind superstition 
and the latter something merely to be explained by Talmudic 
parallels and by an exegesis of the Hebrew roots 1px and ww, or 
their Greek equivalents, 5éev and Aver. To these persons it will 
not seem necessary to go beyond the explanation that Christ had 
- in mind what is expressed in the recurrent formula of the Tal- 
mud: “ The house of Shammai binds . . . the house of Hillel 
looses,” and that He was therefore bestowing upon Peter (and 
the rest) the credentials of ‘a competent Rabbi.’ 

To others, who would probably concede that the above is but a 
: partial explanation, it might be deemed proper to include both ex- 
_ amples in the generalisation which regards every attempt to co- 

operate with Nature (or with God) as superstition. To these 

both are illustrations of futile magic rather than of genuine re- 

ligion. Whether it be, they would say, the efforts of a witch- 
woman to tie up a hurricane, or the exercise of assumed authority 

in the Christian priesthood to remit sin, there is nothing in it but 
imitative magic, a method rendered obsolete and outlawed by the 
; advance of modern science. 

May I be permitted in this paper, on the basis of that conception 
of Christianity which claims all sincere efforts—even those ex- 
pressed in primitive magic—to find fellowship (actively as well 
as emotionally) with the divine, to suggest that neither of the 
examples I have selected needs to be regarded as superstitious? 
More positively, I would suggest that the two are vitally linked 
in the story of a religious evolution which inevitably brings us at 
ast face to face with the doctrine of the Incarnation. Each 
illustration has seized, one at one end of the process, the other at 
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the other, on the most tremendous implication of the Christian 
religion, namely, that man has been granted power to participate 
in the carrying out of a divine plan, and that earth is honored with 
a share in the processes of heaven. In other words, we discern 
the fulfilment of the prayer that man may do God’s will on 
earth “as it is in heaven.” 

Students of the history of religion ought to be impressed from 
the start with the fact that imitative magic is no relic of a re- 
ligious stage long since outgrown. Like other elements of 
primitive religion, it has still its survival value. We may have 
changed enormously the methods by which we seek to maintain 

or stimulate the operations of natural law, but, from first to last, 
owe still practise a common faith in two essential particulars. 
These are, first, we hold that in Nature like causes produce like 
‘effects; and, secondly, we hold that, so far as man is able to imi- 
tate these causes, he is able to contribute towards the desired re- 
sult. The consequence follows that, everywhere, from the most 
‘primitive to the most highly civilized communities, man knows 
‘himsel to be in partnership with the divine powers for the meet- 

ing of human needs. 

Much might be said by way of illustrating the general prin- 
ciple, but I have chosen to-day, among the thousand and one 
varieties of imitative magic, one which is certainly not remotest 
from interest and importance, namely, that of Binding and Loos- 
ing, or, to employ a terser term, Kuots. 

To a primitive society, in which, nevertheless, civilization had 
advanced to the art of weaving—in however crude a fashion—it 
‘was natural to think of supernatural powers as spinners and 
weavers, and to consider the shaping of events by these powers as 
the crossing of threads and the tying of knots. Time itself, past, 
present, and to come, might easily be personified as the Norns, 
Sona engaged in spinning, measuring out, and cutting off the 
thread of life. The ‘ Weird Sisters,’ with their me 

“Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 


And thrice again to make up nine. 
Peace! The charm’s wound up” 
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were but doing on earth what they considered as decreed or rati- 
fied in heaven. Even to-day we note the persistence of the idea in 
such a poem as Thomas Hardy’s “ The Dynasts,” where (as e.g., 
p. 1) we have the question: ' 


“ What of the Immanent Will and Its designs?” 
and the answer: 


“It works unconsciously, as heretofore, 
Eternal artistries in Circumstance, 
Whose patterns, wrought by rapt zsthetic rote, 
Seem in themselves Its single, listless aim, 

: And not their consequence.” 


That “the Will has woven with an absent heed since life first 
was ” seems a philosophy of life resting upon experience with one 
of that life’s most familiar occupations. The idea has even 
entered into philology, since so many of the Hebrew roots having 
to do with artistically framed speech (mainly, I fear, to be 
described as lying) go back, directly or indirectly, to the meta- 
phor of weaving, twisting, and tying. (Cf. 313, to bind together, 
to fabricate, to lie.) Out of such an idea it was easy for the 
proverb to spring: “ He hath tied a knot with his tongue that he 
cannot untie with all his teeth.” 

Here the implications are doubtless evil, and we must face the 
fact from the outset that there were many types of primitive 
magic which were but slightly moralised, at least in our under- 
standing of the term. Some even expressed the desire, not so 
much to cooperate with the gods as to attain an end by the mas- 
tery of the divine. By the use of what the Indian called man- 
trayuddha, it was possible for unscrupulous devotees to tangle in 
their ‘ will-webs’ the gods themselves. And, of course, as al- 
ready hinted, there were large regions of primitive life in which 


the accomplishment of evil ends. In this connection, we may re- 
call that even a French monarch could make prayers to the Virgin 
for success in his murders and adulteries. 

Let us, therefore, have first of all some illustrations of the use 


it was not considered unethical to employ religious machinery for 
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of knots for purposes which we, in our present state of civilization, 
must consider immoral. Of course, in days when men highly 
esteemed the morality of the brute creation, and even (at a much 
later time) made text-books of Polity out of collections of Beast 
Fables, it probably seemed quite as fitting to go to the spider to 
learn how to entangle men in a network of ill as for the sluggard 
to go to the thrifty ant. 
To begin with, we have many instances of tying in order to 
bring disease to an enemy, or to the possessions of an enemy. 
Readers of Parsi literature will recall the curious account of the 
‘binding of King Gushtasp’s ‘ Black Charger,’ whose drawn-up 
feet could only be freed by the counter-magic of Zoroaster. The 
Golden Bough tells us that in 1718 the Parliament of Bordeaux 
sentenced someone to be burned alive for having spread desola- 
tion through a family by means of knotted cords. Again we are 
told that a wicked Jew once bewitched Muhammad by tying nine 
knots in a string and hiding the charm in a well. The prophet 
thereupon fell ill and, had it not been that the archangel Gabriel re- 
vealed to Ali the hiding-place, the Prophet would have died. Ali 
untied the cord, knot by knot, and the spell was removed. Similar 
ideas lurk behind the description in the Gospel (St. Luke 13: 11) 
of the woman who “ had a spirit of infirmity.” Christ spoke of 
her as one whom “ Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years ” 
and healed her with the word: ‘ Woman, thou art loosed from 
‘thine infirmity.” In a recent book on Ashanti (Jn Ashanti and 
Beyond, by A. W. Cardinall) I read that when a case of sickness 
occurs, it is at once remarked: “ He has been tied by so-and-so,” 
_and the process is described as merely the tying of a piece of string 
specially dedicated to the purpose, with a coincidental mention of 
the intended victim’s name. There is no essential difference be- 
tween this custom and that of the ancient Babylonians who were 
‘supposed to strangle their intended victims in absentia by tying 
ina cord. Correspondingly, of course, relief could be pro- 
cured for sufferers by untying, and knots were frequently tied 
only to be untied for the sake of healing disease. (See M. Jas- 
trow, Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians.) 
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But knots were tied for many other purposes than to bring 
disease. We have a very large number of illustrations of their 
use for the purpose of hindering the consummation of a mar- 
riage. Frazer tells us in The Golden Bough that “ during the 
Middle Ages and down to the Eighteenth Century, it seems to 
have been commonly held in Europe that the consummation of 
marriage could be prevented by anyone who, while the wedding 
ceremony was taking place, either locked a lock or tied a knot in 
a cord, and then threw the lock or the cord away. The lock or 
the knotted cord had to be flung into water; and until it had been 
found and unlocked, or untied, no real union of the married pair 
was possible.”” Elsewhere I find the statement from the Ritual of 
Paris (1630): ‘Nous dénoncgons pour excommuniés tous 
magiciens et magiciennes, sorciers et sorciéres, devineurs et de- 
vineresses, noueurs d’aiguillettes et autres qui par ligatures et 
sortiléges empéchent l’usage et consummation du saint Mariage.” 
Similarly, impediments could be, and very frequently were, placed 
in the way of a successful child-birth. Instances of this have 
been collected from a wide field. Knots are also employed to aid 
the thieves who wanted to work unhindered. For instance (to 
return to Ashanti) we come upon the practice of thieves ‘ tying’ 
their projected victims in order to prevent them awaking before 
the robbery was complete. In this case, the magical apparatus was 
nothing but the hair in a donkey’s tail which was neatly tied to 
render the victim of the theft a sound sleeper. It will be ap- 
parent that we have here something not unlike the method (on 
the authority of Mercutio) employed by Queen Mab, who “ plats 
the manes of horses in the night.”” Illustrations of this particular 
sort are mentioned in The Horse in Magic and Myth by M. Old- 
field Howey. Sufficient has been said on this aspect of the sub- 
ject to make clear the basis of the metaphor we encounter in 
Bible references to laying “a net for the feet ” or the plotting of 
the Jews to “ entangle Christ in His talk.” 

The watchfulness of society against the binding of men by 
imitative magic is thus seen to have been well justified. This 
vigilance is shown in the Quran (Sura 113) by the denunciation 


KNOTS 
of the knot-blowing witches: “I seek refuge in Allah ... fom 
the evil of the blowers upon knots,” i.e., those who muttered their — 
wishes while breathing upon the knotted charm. Elsewhere we 
find precautions taken, especially on the occasion of marriages and 
child-birth, by the loosing of all knots. The following is recorded 
from Perthshire in 1793: “ Immediately before the celebration 
of the marriage ceremony every knot about the bride and bride- 
groom is carefully loosened.” It seems to have been a common 
practice in many countries for the bride and groom to go to =f 
church with their shoe-laces untied. In cases of expected child-— 
birth knots were similarly unloosed, even the hair of the women 
being unbraided. It was even deemed unlucky for anyone to sit 
with legs crossed or with hands clasped. Under more general cir- 
cumstances, like customs were in vogue. In the religious cere- 
monies of ancient Rome the Flamen Dialis had to be extremely _ 
careful not to have any knots in his clothing. A similar precau- 
tion holds with pilgrims to Mecca at the present day. Even 
among ourselves, many, without being conscious of the reason, — 
have a fear of cutting string on a parcel instead of untying it. 
It is, however, netessary to note that there is a binding for 
good as well as for evil. The tying of the winds has already been — 
alluded to, and a multitude of parallels might be adduced. Lap- 
land wizards were particularly potent in this respect, while it is" 
reported that Shetland seamen are still in the habit of buying from 
certain women winds in the shape of a knotted handkerchief. 
For it must be remembered winds were frequently obtained in 
captivity, as Ulysses obtained them in a leather bag from AZolus, — 
to be loosed as needed. It is said that the term ‘knot,’ as the - 
equivalent of a nautical mile, comes from the old custom of 
sailors tying knots in the cord they used for the purpose of con- 
trolling the winds. Rain also might be similarly controlled, as 
we learn from a variety of interesting illustrations in India and 
elsewhere. 
The tying for the control of disease also has frequent illustra- 
tion, from ancient Babylonia to the days of Pliny, who remarks 
(N. H., xxviii, 17): “It is quite surprising how much more 
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speedily wounds will heal if they are bound up and tied with a 
Hercules’ knot ; indeed, it is said, that if the girdle which we wear 
every day is tied with a knot of this description, it will be produc- 

tive of certain beneficial effects, Hercules having been the first to 
discern this fact.”” And so on to the modern practice in Greece 
and Italy of ‘tying’ a sickness to the branch of a tree, though 
in these last instances there may be a closer relation to beliefs as 
to transfer—the ‘ Scape-goat’ idea. More in line with our 
_ special subject is the old charm for the healing of a broken leg by 
_ tying seven knots in a black thread. 

A somewhat different form of tying for good is to be seen 
_in various forms of ‘ love-knots.’ The Arab girl ties her lover 
to her by making knots in a whip. In the Parsi wedding cere- 
4 mony a double knot is made in the piece of cloth with which bride 
and groom are bound together. In the Roman ceremony the 

bride tied woolen fillets upon the door-posts of her husband’s 

house. In Bengal the Karans consider as an essential part of the 
wedding ceremony the tying of the hands of bride and groom 
with a cord which has been specially spun. Hundreds of similar 
instances might be collected. Even our wedding-ring has some- 
= of the same significance—a charm to prevent the escape of 
the soul of the beloved. 

Many other things may be made more secure by tying. In 
_ Ashanti the crops are tied, by knotting together several growing 
blades, to prevent the goodness of the harvest from running away. 
All sorts of things were controlled in like manner. Hair was 
braided to prevent evil use by demons of what was a ‘soul seat.’ 

St. Paul refers to this custom, or to the similar one of covering 

the head, in his advice to the Christian ladies of Corinth. In 

ancient Egypt verbal spells were “always accompanied by some 
manual performance, the tying of magical knots or the prepara- 
tion of an amulet. In these acts particular significance was at- 
tached to certain numbers: a sevenfold knot, for instance, was 
‘more efficacious than others’ (Alan H. Gardiner). One of the 
ole systems of recording thought is known as quipus, a kind of 
knot notation, used all the way from China to the Americas. It 
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involved a real faith in the ability of the knots to retain what was 
tied into the colored strings, much as a modern man might be- 
lieve in the real efficacy of the knot in his handkerchief to recall 
something he had promised his wife. Readers of Herodotus (IV, 
98-99) will remember how Darius tied sixty knots in a thong 
and ordered the Ionians, by loosing one knot a day, to watch out 
for his return. Other forms of this knot notation are to be found 
in the three knots of the monk’s girdle (reminiscent of his three- 
fold vow) ; the girdle of the Brahman, tied with one, three, or 
five knots; the kushti of the Parsi, wound round the waist three 
times and tied with two knots; and the Dervish girdle, also with 
its threefold knot. A final illustration of this sort is in the story 
of Gordius, king of Phrygia, whose realm was supposedly safe 
from ill through the tying of the royal chariot to the oracle of 
Zeus. When Alexander cut ‘the Gordian knot,’ unable to 
loosen it in the orthodox fashion, he was departing from all prece- 
dent. Short cuts of this sort were not regarded as quite fair, nor 
could the hero, along such lines, properly boast : 
“Turn him to any cause of policy, 


The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter.” 


Much more might be said on this side of our subpect, but 
enough has been indicated to show that behind the promise of 
Christ to His apostles is the background of the world’s faith in 
the power of man to cooperate with the divine (as he conceived 
it), and the more fully as the divine will and the divine plan were 
the more clearly revealed. 

We need not quarrel then with the belief that the commission 
given to St. Peter and his fellow apostles meant something quite 
definite and practical. We need not even quarrel with the spirit 

_ of the statement in the Clementine Homilies (ad Jac. ii) that the 
apostle communicated to St. Clement the power “so that with 
-Tespect to everything which he shall ordain in the earth, it shall 
be decreed in the heavens.” After what has been said it should 
be plain that our real purpose should be to enlarge rather than to 
‘minimise the significance of the commission given to the apostles, 
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as an answer to the blind gropings of men, good . and bad, from 
the very first. To interpret the passages in St. Matthew as Dr. 
Lyman Abbott does, making them signify nothing more than what 
_ the true Christian does God will in due measure accept, is not to 
find in the verses ‘the Magna Charta of the Christian.’ The in- 
terpretation is at once too individualistic and too restricted. Nor 
are we to limit the application of the power of binding and loos- 
ing to the remission of sins, though, in the commission given to 
the apostles after the Resurrection, this is the aspect which is 
specially emphasised (St. John, 20: 23). The interpretation of 
the Council of Trent also falls short, though it is considerably 
_ broader than those we have already mentioned. Here ‘ the Power 
of the Keys’ is fivefold, including the remission of sins, the 
- imposition of penance, the excommunication of the unfaithful, the 
_ promulgation of conciliar decrees, and the binding to a confession 
faith. 

Is this enough? Surely not. We must go far beyond even 

this broad interpretation of the apostolic prerogative. In order to 
; justify the assemblage of so much far-flung illustration as I have 
; selected out of a much vaster mass, we must find in the commis- 
sion of Christ a completer satisfaction of human needs than is 
offered by any theory of priestly or pontifical authority. 

In a word, we must see, through the projection of the divine 
into the human assured as through the Incarnation, a general 
- commission to all humanity, as humanity is represented in its 
organised relation to God. The prime purpose of such estab- 
“lished contact must be to commission humanity for the carrying 
out of God’s eternal plan to bind for ever the forces of evil and to 
loose creation itself from all that hinders the freedom of the sons 
of God. 

The particular factors in this statement should be appreciated 
one by one. First, we ought to appreciate the fact of the In- 
carnation as justifying any claim on the part of humanity to a 
share i in the divine process. Without that contact between God 
and Man, the essence of the attempted codperation, from the 
crudest form of imitative magic to the Prayer of Consecration at 
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the Christian altar, must be but a futile gesture, the mockery of an 
ape rather than a sacramental act. Assuming the truth of the 
Incarnation, the fundamental instinct and impulse is proved to be 
valid, something both divine and human, yet originating in a com- 
mon mind, empowered from a common source of grace, and 
moving towards the accomplishment of a single end. 

Secondly, we must appreciate the fact that the priesthood of the 
Church is not that of a caste but something, like the High-priest- 
hood of Christ, based upon a genuine relation of brotherhood to 
all mankind. As the High-priest of the Jews was centripetally 
the one man, separated from his fellows, so centrifugally he was 
all men, officiating for the sanctification of all. It is Humanity 
as a whole which must be seen standing behind the individual 
priest at the altar, working the tremendous miracle through which 
heaven is realised as stooping to touch the earth and earth is lifted 
up to heaven. It is Humanity, God-commissioned, which must 
be seen behind the work the Church attempts to accomplish by 
virtue of its organised authority. It is only in this sense that the 
lines, so beloved of our Mission Boards, are saved from being 
blasphemy against the doctrine of the Incarnation: 

“Christ hath no hands but our hands 
To do His work to-day. 
He hath no feet but our feet 


To lead men in His way. 
He hath no tongue but our tongue 


To tell men how He died. 
He hath no help but our help a 
To lead men to His side.” 

In the third place, it should be clear that, thus understood, the 
function of binding and loosing in the Church is no mere senti- 
mental fancy, nourished in the cradle of ancient superstitions, 
and fostered by the wiles of priestcraft. If Christ be “ the Great 
Absolver,” the commission of absolution must necessarily be in- 
cluded in the last charge to the apostles: ‘ All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore.” And this in 
no technical sense, as a permission granted to say the words where- 
by men may taste the joy of sin forgiven. Absolution is some- 
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thing more, as we have seen, than the announcement of forgive- 
ness, whether that announcement be made precatively, declara- 
tively or dispensatively. It is not the assertion of ecclesiastical 
authority in the matter, but the bringing into actual contact with 
needy men of the very Christ Who 


a “Comes to break oppression, 
To set the captive free.” 


It is the declaration of a power resident in man competent to work 
with God, a manhood which sits “ on twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel,” ruling with power as well as with au- 

thority, and crying to a world dead in trespasses and sins: 
Loose him and let him go!” 

If one were to look for proof of the validity of Christ’s great 
commission, surely he would not search for it merely among the 
- credentials of the Petrine See, or among the marks of a valid 
priesthood, great as the importance of these must be. Surely, as 
the disciples of John were bidden to find proofs of Messiah’s 
coming in works of deliverance to which they were witnesses, so 
are we expected to find the presence of the Absolver in the work 
already accomplished in His Name during the past twenty cen- 
turies for the emancipation of men and nations, in body, mind and 
spirit, for the freeing of mankind from the constrictions of sin 
and the tyranny of death. At the altar of History as well as at 
the altar of the Sanctuary stands the Great Emancipator, and I feel 
sure that he confesses as the ‘ Body’ through which He works 
not only those who consciously work in His Name, but even those 
poor benighted ones who, back to the very beginning of human 
striving, have sought to aid the cosmic plan. 

What has been done more or less feebly in the dark, or in the 
twilight, may be done more effectively in the light of the Christian 
day. When in the Sacrament of the Altar—which some an- 
thropologists would pronounce only a foolish and insincere relic 
of imitative magic, but which we see as the completest fulfilment 
of all earnest yearning for fellowship with God—we concentrate 
our efforts to labor with God for divine ends, what do we really 
mean? 
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Are we not seeking light and strength, first, to restrain evil 
wherever manifest, the evil which binds the individual, the family, 
the nation, the world itseli—to bind Fenriswulf for ever and 
‘—_ an end of the twilight of the Gods? Are we not seeking 

power for enlargement, not only for ourselves but for all men, 
united with us in the approach to God in Christ? Surely there is 
here a more inspiring interpretation of the prerogative granted to 
the Church than the mere insistence upon the preéminence of the 
priestly order. 
There remains just the question, What do we most need in 
order to appreciate and make practical our faith in the great 
priestly office of humanity upon “ the world’s great altar stairs 
that slope from darkness up to God”? 

First, we need to appreciate the world-wide yearning for this 
very thing—a yearning suggested from the first in primitive re- 
-ligion and brought to its climax in Christ. To do God’s will on 
earth as it is done in heaven is no unwarranted aspiration begotten 
of the necessities of the food-quest. After all, we are not meant 
to be merely dependents, the slaves of an unrelated Providence. 
It is indicated from the first that we are God’s fellow-workers, 
His ‘ yoke-fellows,’ partners in the task which requires eternity 
for its consummation. 

Secondly, we must appreciate the fact that such partnership is 
assured to humanity through the Christ of Whom we affirm: 
“Tu, ad liberandum suscepturus hominem, non horruisti virginis. 
-uterum.” At the summit height of creation He is High-priest, 
but even for the least and lowest He is Brother and Fellow- 
worker. 

Thirdly, we must appreciate the patience necessary for the dis- 
solution of the spiritual spells which have hitherto bound the 
bodies and the souls of men. It is not for us to imitate the gran- 
diose gesture of Alexander the Great and cut what ought to be 
untied. Knots must be patiently unloosed by fingers content to 
work in God’s appointed way. 

Fourthly, we must seek to maintain more and more that true 
union with God by which we get to know His will in order to do 
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it. If Christ could say: “I am come to do the will of My 

Father ” just because He could also say: “I and My Father are 

one,” so proclaiming His partnership with the Divine, though 
Himself the Son of Man, so, if we seek to abide in Christ, we 
shall find fulfilled through the Church the promise: “ The works 
that I do shall ye do also.” The words: “ My Father worketh 
_ until now, and I work ” are the charter of all human cooperation 
: with God, from the beginning to the end. Because Christ is both 
_ High-priest and “ made like unto His brethren in all things,” we 
are able to pass from Imitative Magic to the Power of the Keys 
as traversing naturally through part of that wonderful dispensa- 
tion by which Christ is revealed to be “ the precious things of all 


nations.” 
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THE SO-CALLED JEWISH CHRISTIANS : 


By Donatp W. Ruippte, The University of Chicago 


The Jewish Christians are so called in many handbooks of 
early Christian literature and in many sketches of the history of 
early Christianity. In many such cases they are inferred to ac- 
‘count for a certain quality in a source, or to supply what is ap- 
parently required in a viewpoint of historical method. For exam-_ 
ple, a strain in a Gospel is apparently didactic, legalistic, or related 
to literary parallels which are Jewish; it stands in a Christian 
document, ergo, it is a product of the Jewish Christians. Or, 
again, it is apparent that the Christian propaganda is flourishing — 
among non-Jews; Jesus and his followers were Jews, and clearly — 
between these extremes there must have been an intermediate 
stage, ergo, between the Jewish beginnings of Christianity and its’ 
establishment in the Western world there were groups of Jewish — 
Christians and a stage of Jewish Christianity. 

But when historical investigation seeks information about the 
Jewish Christian it appears that a different concept is connoted 
by the term. By the time that sources are available for exact 
dealing with the situation, the Christians who were racially Jew- 
ish or who were native in Semitic environments were very few, 
and not intimately connected with Catholic Christianity. They are 
noticed by a few of the Christian writers, but as described by 
these they are of such slight consequence in number and influence 
that it is idle to think of them as the Jewish Christians who are 
so called in the handbooks. 

It appears, in view of the obvious distinction between the so- 
called Jewish Christians and the Jewish Christians of historic 
notice, that a reéxamination of the concept is in order. Perhaps 
discrimination of the data, controlled by rigid definition of the 
terms, will clarify not only a point of usage, but an historical sit- 
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uation as well. In such case, the modification of terminology and 
_ method in the study of early Christian literature would be a help- 
ful result. 
The beginning of a reéxamination addresses attention to Jesus 
and his public. It is hardly questionable that Jesus and his 
: public were Jewish. The present status of research upon the 
life of Jesus emphasizes his Jewishness, and renders quite im- 
: possible the ascription of any hybrid term to him or to his 
teaching. Of his followers in the first phase of the establishment 
of the cult of Jesus the same is true. The cult of Jesus emerged 
from certain of the experiences which the followers of Jesus had, 
and from their behavior as a result of their experiences. These 
followers were in the first case Jews, and there is no evidence that 
their mode of life differed from the norms of Judaism. It is 
probable that in this primary phase there were no members of the 
cult of Jesus who were not Jews. 
Is it to be inferred that those who had experienced Jesus as 


risen from among the dead and who had therefore identified him 
as an apocalyptic messiah, or those who adopted these and other 
identifications on the word of those who had the experiences, were 
7 in any sense apart or distinct from Judaism? Were they con- 


scious of such distinction or apartness? Or, rather, did these 

brethren live as other Jews lived, on the basis of Torah? Did 
_ they frequent synagogues, hear the lessons and prayers, repeat 

the Shema, and otherwise live as Jews? It is interesting, so far 
7 as the Christian sources go, that only the Epistle of James in the 
_ New Testament refers to a gathering as a synagogue (2:2). 
Acts, apparently with deliberate consistency, refrains from 
describing their meetings as sunagdgai, and Paul uniformly ad- 
dresses his letters to ekklésiai. Even when Paul refers to groups 
in Palestine he speaks of “the ekkiésién of God which are in 
Judea in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 1:22, 1 Th. 2:14). 

For what occurred between the time of the earliest resurrec- 
tion experiences of Jesus’ followers and the next stage in the 
emergence of the cult of Jesus there is no primary source. There 
are available the traditions contained in Acts, but, as shall be 
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shown presently, these, like modern formulations of theory, are 
interpretive, rather than objective, descriptions of persons and + 
events. 
Yet it is necessary to refer in some detail to the traditions of 
‘Acts. As this work puts it, the followers of Jesus were gathered - 
in Jerusalem when they had the experiences which convinced of 
> Jesus was risen from among the dead. There they remained, 
at the direction of their risen Lord, and there they were pres- 
ently directed to urge their experiences as typical for all. Under 
the leadership of Peter and others there sprang up in Jerusalem 
-acommunity which, while it differed from other Jewish groups in 
cretain respects, was typically Jewish in its devotion to Torah and 
to other institutions of Judaism. As time went on, the group, in 
spite of this devotion, was opposed by particular individuals = 
groups of Jews; one leader was killed by a mob, another by the 
administration ; adherents were dispersed, not, however, ceasing to 
urge their point of view, so that in spite of opposition growth and 
expansion occurred. Outlying localities were evangelized, and cer- 
tain conspicuous converts were won from non-Jewish ranks. At 
Antioch in Syria the growth was specially remarkable. Here the © 
disciples are said first to have been called Christians. 

Acts has by this point already introduced Paul. He first ap- 
pears as accessory to the death of Stephen, but presently his ex- 
perience of Jesus as risen is related in detail. Now, in this werd 
too, the data concern a Jew who, like other Jewish members of 
the cult of Jesus, had his experience of Jesus, from which ~~ 
drew certain conclusions, and on the basis of them entered upon | 
activity in propagation of his new point of view. However, ac- 
cording to common terminology it is not allowed to regard Paul 
as a Jewish Christian. He, according to the common nomencla-— 
ture, was representative of Hellenistic Christianity, quite a differ- 
ent matter. 

But to return to the traditions of Acts, at Antioch Barnabas - 
as a leader secured Paul’s assistance, and presently they were com- 
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In the venture Paul became unquestionably the leader, and in the 
course of remarkable activity communities of the cult of Jesus 
were founded in far distant localities. 

But Acts is careful to point out that the change in the theatre of 
operations from Jerusalem and its environs to Antioch, Cyprus, 
and the Anatolian mainland was made only providentially, after 
repeated offers of the benefits of the new movement had been 
made to Jews, which offers had, on the whole, been rejected. 
Acts, very like the Fourth Gospel, points out certain exceptions to 
the uniformity of the refusal. It affirms that acceptance was 
made by individuals from all classes of Jews, but it is clearly Acts’ 
purpose to exhibit the steady shift in response from Jews to non- 
Jews. Several conspicuous examples of the contrast between the 
receptive non-Jews and the rejecting Jews are cited with high ef- 
fect. However, Acts is not entirely consistent in its suggestion of 
the gradual progression from Jerusalem to Rome, for as excep- 
tions to the schematic develapment which is a theme of the book 
appear the references to disciples in Damascus, to those peculiar 
ones in Ephesus, and to those in Rome. 

According to Acts, as the Jewish exponents of the new move- 
ment presented it to non-Jews in Gentile regions, there remained 
an influential group in Jerusalem to whom, as though for their 
criticism, were reported the significant developments in the transi- 
tion from Judaism to Hellenism. The group scrutinized the 
evangelization of Samaria, approved after a certain amount of 
question and objection Peter’s acceptance of the Roman Cor- 
nelius, and also, subject to certain limitation, the new ventures 
which centred in Antioch. Even when the subject-matter of 
Acts is the story of Paul the Jerusalem group is tacitly assumed 
to be large and influential. This may be conclusively noted as the 
work causes James to refer to the disciples in the city; it is 
represented that there were “ many myriads . . . among the Jews 
of them that have believed, and they are all zealous for the Law ” 
(21:20). 

Research has clearly shown that Luke-Acts is an interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena of early Christianity from a very particu- 
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lar point of view. As has been said with reference to the ques- 
tion under analysis, Acts is a highly intellectualized accounting for 
the transition of early Christianity from a Jewish to a Gentile 
movement. It is essential to read the work from the point of 
view of its own interpretative purpose. When this is done it is 
recognized that it is Acts which is one of the two major causes 
_ for the common reference to the so-called Jewish Christians. 

The second factor which has brought the epithet into common 
use is another interpretative point of view. The Tiibingen school 
- began its extraordinarily influential formulation of a scheme of 
Christian history with an assumption, 1.e., the Hegelian formula 
_ of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Consequently its outline was 
—as follows: Jewish Christianity (thesis) was original, and Hel- 
_lenistic Christianity (antithesis) presently arose; finally Catholic 
Christianity (synthesis) emerged. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that these aspects, whether or no they might have been 
found in the sources, were demanded by the point of view of the 
school, and would have been affirmed in any case. It is signifi- 
cant that the first sketch of the theory was made on the basis of 
_ the single reference of Paul in 1 Corinthians to the parties within 
the Corinthian community ; * surely not an extensive, nor a sharply 
defined foundation. 

However, the Tiibingen school found documents in the early 
Christian literature which, on the basis of its assumption, entirely 
substantiated its point of view. In sharp opposition were the al- 
leged teachings of Paul and of the Epistle of James; over against 
each other stood such works as the Gospels of Matthew and of 
Luke; there was a Jewish Apocalypse and an Hellenistic Gospel, 

and so on. But most fortunately for the purpose of the Tii- 
_bingen scholars lay Acts. Here was a work which seemed to be an 
epitome of their historical reconstruction. Here in the beginning 
was the group of Jewish believers; as leaders were Peter and 
James and John; as though foreshadowing the larger crisis arose 


1 Riddle, “ Environment as a Factor in the Achievement of Self-conscious- 
ness in Early Christianity,” Journal of Religion, VII (1927): 146-163. 

2F. C. Baur, “Die Christuspartei in Korinth,” Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie, 1831, pp. 61 ff. 
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the first hint of conflict between the Hellenists and the Hebrews. 
Presently Paul and Barnabas appeared and thesis moves to antith- 
esis as they launched activities sharply differing from those 
which were original. Hellenistic Christianity arose, and the later 
data of Acts were regarded with those of other sources to point 
to the synthesis, Catholic Christianity, which won the field. Acts 
was seen to occupy a mediating position; when it was written the 
battle was won, and a better purpose might be served by repre- 
senting Peter, James, and Paul in mutually concessive positions. 
Consequently, Acts was regarded as a tendencious work, coming 
from the resultant position, but reflecting certain stages of the 

conflict. 

There is no need to show in detail the effect of the formulation 
of the Tiibingen scholars upon subsequent research. This may 
s seen, for example, by noting the history of the interpretation of 
Acts. As is well known, there has been sharp dissent from their 

findings; their treatment of the early sources has been generally 
repudiated. But it is of the utmost significance that with hardly 
an exception there has been tacit acceptance of the role assigned 
by them to the Jewish Christians. Thus the work of the Tiibingen 
school may be cited as the second item contributing to the com- 
monly accepted terminology. 

The present revival of the question owes its rise to a number 
of factors which differentiate the present-day investigation of 
Christianity from the phase which it is succeeding. Progress 
has been made in methods of study of the literary sources. The 
intellectual aspects of the Christian movement are regarded vitally, 
as modern science introduces the genetic and the developmental 
points of view. Historical method is differently applied as the 
influence of the social sciences is felt. In view of these factors, it 
is possible that a new consideration of the facts may admit a fresh 
generalization. 

The psychological and the sociological elements of the method- 
ology referred to above lay emphasis upon the experience and the 
way of life of the early members of the cult of Jesus, rather than 
upon their beliefs and teachings. In this study emphasis has with 
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deliberate intent been placed upon these aspects. Beliefs and 
teachings become generalized into intellectual patterns which are 
when reflected in literature quite secondary to experience. And, 
being later, they may possibly reflect the period of their literary 
reflection. 

Thus considered, those persons who through experience were 
convinced that Jesus was alive after his death understood their 
experience according to the pattern of common expression. Their 
risen Lord was identified as an apocalyptic messiah. From their 
use of Scripture they developed typical figures and titles to ex- 
press their identification. In these matters there is quite obvious 
relation between what these persons and their hearers believed and 
what certain circles of Jews believed. But the crux of the matter 
is not what they and others believed. The ultimate question is 
whether the people who may fairly be called Christians shared 
Jewish customs in their ways of life. 

Usually the work of Paul is urged as fundamental at this 
point. Undoubtedly it is important, but adequate recognition 
must be made of the fact that Gentile Christians existed before 
the crisis discussed by Paul. This is one of the correctives of the 
formulation of the Tiibingen school which is as necessary as 
others. The view of these scholars was that Paul was the creator 
of Hellenistic Christianity. The view which is urged today is, 
on the other hand, that Hellenistic Christianity existed before 
Paul, that after he appeared it developed independently of as 
well as in relation with him, and that in general he is its product 
rather than its creator.® 

As a matter’of fact, the work of Paul is properly to be re- 

garded as a generalization of the tendencies of Hellenistic 
Christianity. It happens to have had abundant reflection in lit- 
erature, but it was neither unique nor normative. Its special 
interest for the present study is that it contributes to two aspects 
of the problem: it concerns the experience of one who was a Jew 
- and an adherent of the cult of Jesus, and it offers data upon the 
“relation of Gentile adherents to the question of their way of life. 


3 Schmidt, Die Stellung des Apostels Paulus im Urchristentum (Giessen, 
1924), 11; cf. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago, 1914), 110. 
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Paul was by birth as much a Jew as was James, although his 
environment was Hellenistic rather than Palestinian. Like cer-— 
tain other Jews he had an experience of Jesus as risen. Ata time 
considerably after the experience he states certain conclusions — 
which are drawn from it. As he reports, previous to the ex- 
perience he had made the sincerest effort to live like the best 
Jew, i.e., perfectly by the Torah. His Judaism was strict and in- 
tolerant, so that he engaged in an attempt to coerce certain of the 
members of the cult of Jesus. His experience of Jesus was to him > 
therefore completely unaccountable except upon the supposition 
that it was a revelation. He took it to mean that his former way 
of life was useless; he, as other Jews, had sought to stand ac- 
quitted before God by the observance of the Torah, but no one 
might stand acquitted by this means. On the contrary, he con- 
cluded that he was pronounced acquitted by his experience of 
Jesus, or, as he put it, by faith of Jesus Christ. This experience, 
he concluded, was valid not only for himself, but for everyone; 
everyone who achieved the faith secured the acquittal, while, con- 
versely, it was secured by other means. Paul therefore formu-. 
lated his familiar generalization: no one is pronounced acquitted | 
by means of works of Law; one is pronounced acquitted only by 
faith of Jesus Christ. 

Was this experience representative? Were the generalizations 
drawn from it typical? To those who have regarded Paul as the 
founder of Gentile Christianity the answer in each case is obvious. 
But the correction of this point of view raises them seriously. It 
is of course true that Paul with his outlook altered after his ex- 
perience became the zealous exponent of a message with the result 
that in the years of his lifetime religious communities of his faith 
were founded in many important points of the North Mediter- 
ranean coast. It is true that in the direction of these communities 
he wrote several letters which became a part of the institutional 
equipment of Christianity. But what of non-Pauline cults of 
Jesus? Since Pauline and non-Pauline communities coéxisted, 
what may be said of the movement of which both were parts? 

The crux of the matter appears to be that in the religious sit- 
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uation of that time Judaism was the most notable exception to the 
otherwise universal breakdown of nationalism. Throughout the 
cosmopolitan world which had come into existence with Alexander 
the fall of the city, state and the local nations had this important 
effect upon religions. Consequently within the Hellenistic world 
of Paul, individualism, which was the counterpart of Hellenistic 
cosmopolitanism,* had brought into being numerous cults in which 
the devotee figured as of value for his own sake. The religious 
quest took shape and found satisfaction upon this basis. It was 
therefore no accident that Christianity,.when it might be called 
such, took shape as another non-nationalistic religion. The type 
was familiar then, and is now sufficiently familiar as discovered 
by recent research.° In this cult Jesus as Savior met the needs 
of individuals who felt them and who found others similarly 
responding to common need. Inevitably the company consisted 
of diverse individuals of different local and racial lineage. Ob- 
viously Pauline and non-Pauline groups are at one in their utiliza- 
tion of individualism as the basis for their fellowships. 

It is another coincidence that both groups adopted non-Jewish 
ways of life. In this matter the clearest evidence is available for 
the Pauline communities, but the hints which are elsewhere 
gleaned point in the same direction. For example, the famous 
controversy of Paul and Cephas is to this effect. At Antioch, it 
is suggested, the religious group which was growing up consisted 
of both Jews and non-Jews. Apparently the company in fellow- 
ship enjoyed free social intercourse. The leaders, of whom 
Cephas, Barnabas, and Paul may be identified, were at one with 
the whole company in this. It would appear that the ultimate test, 
that of eating together, was met without exclusion being urged. 
This was the fact until certain came to Antioch from James, at 
which point Cephas separated himself, as did the rest of the Jews, 
including Barnabas. It is important to note that before visitors 
came from James the practice of inter-racial fellowship was nor- 
*Wendland, Die Hellenistisch-rémische Kultur in Ihren Besziehungen zu 


Judentum und Christentum (Tiibingen, 1907), 19 
5 Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago, 1914), 284-330. 
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mal at Antioch. Paul goes on to say that he fought for the con- 
tinuation of the practice. It had been and remained normal in his 
work. It is inviting to speculate if the situation had been similar 
elsewhere, for example, at Damascus. A second suggestive line of 
evidence which may be cited is the non-Pauline church at Rome. 
It is of great significance that in Paul’s letter to this church he 
must needs defend the prior right of the Jew. Was this because 
the actual status overlooked it? In the same letter, too, a major 
part of the discussion concerns the then clear fact that Jews had 
made slight response to evangelization, while non-Jews had eagerly 
embraced their opportunity. Not that Paul is pleased at the out- 
look; on the contrary his Jewishness makes it an acute problem 
for him. However, the fact supports the inference suggested 
above, namely, that the cults of Jesus steadily advanced among 
Gentiles, while Jewish adherents were few. 

When one canvasses the data which are available for the 
Pauline communities, the point is unquestionable. Paul preached 
a gospel which might be accepted by all. Anyone might believe 
that God raised Jesus from among the dead, confess him as Lord, 
and enjoy the fellowship of the company of believers. With them 
he might partake of the mystic cup and bread; in the meeting he 
was as likely as any to become filled with spirit and display God’s 
gift of favor. Some in the companies were Jewish; Paul men- 
tions two such;° others were of different races or nations. But 
the non-Jews need observe no Torah, they need not by circum- 
cision join the Jewish race. They need not observe Sabbath nor 
practice distinction of diet. 

What is urged in this paper is that what may be demonstrated 
of the Pauline communities and inferred of non-Pauline Gentile 
communities existed at an early date. The early rise and the 
rapid expansion of Gentile response to the preaching of Jesus is 
in clear contrast to the meagre response among Jews which may 
be observed in the historical sources and which is clearly implied 
in the data of other lines of investigation. 

In this contrast, what place may be inferred for Jewish 
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Christianity? As was suggested early in the study, without doubt — 
the immediate followers of Jesus, those who experienced him as 
risen, and probably the earliest of those who heeded their preach- 
ing were Jews. Whether they were chiefly Jerusalemites or 
Galileans is an unanswerable question. If one attempts to an- | 
swer it he exercises faith or skepticism in the “ theory” of Acts. 
In any case, both early and late traditions are to the effect that the © 
cult of Jesus was extant outside Palestine, and presently Chris- — 
tianity became thoroughly at home in the Gentile world. 3 
To be sure, even a relatively early source witnesses that a con-— 
trary view was urged. The inter-racial comity at Antioch was | 
broken when friends of James appear in that locality. Evidently 
the hypocrisy of which Paul speaks was the result of their dis- 
sent from the common practice. Paul also refers to a conference | 
in Jerusalem at which the whole matter of Gentile adherence to 
the groups was discussed. His statement is to the effect that he 
defended his uniform practice of free admission, and cites as his 
emblem of victory that the circumcision of Titus was not forced. 
It is evident, however, that it was demanded, and that the demand 


was only a part of the representation of certain ones called by = 
Paul “ false brothers.” Or to take the situation basic to Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians, here is a case in which a successful mission | i 
was followed by a counter-propaganda which demanded the adop- > 
tion by Gentile members of the entire Jewish way of life, including ; 
circumcision (joining the Jewish race). 
It is usually inferred that this point of view was that of the — _ 
Jewish Christians, and that the Judaizers of Galatians and those © 
from James in Antioch were all representatives of Jewish Christi- = 
anity." Naturally, whether this follows depends upon two 
phases of definition. First, what distinguished a Jewish Chris- — —-> 
tian from a Jew? Second, what evidence is there that the Juda- 
izers of Galatians were aught but Jews? 
Clearly the identification of Jesus as Anointed did not make 
one a non-Jew. As Professor Moore remarks, the Jewish teach- 
7 Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity (London, 1920), Vol. 
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ing about the Messiah was not invested with the sanction of ortho- 
doxy,* and many Jews believed many different things in this 
respect without losing their status as Jews. Indeed, since the 
intellectual values in Judaism were known to be secondary, a re- 
markable freedom at this and other points of thought and belief 
was allowed. The primary values in Judaism were social, for 
example, the maintenance of racial solidarity and of the particular 
way of life. The Jewish apologetic against Christianity very 
properly took shape on these lines, since Jewish leaders plainly 
saw the un-Jewishness of a movement whose way of life differed 
at these vital points. This emphasizes what seems to the present 
writer to be obvious: there were no essential differences between 
James or his associates and typical Jews; consequently, the Juda- 
izers are not to be distinguished from Jews. 

Again, the distinction is demanded because of common accept- 
ance of identifications popularized by the Tubingen school. It is 
another of their triumphs that Peter, as over against Paul, is 
commonly regarded as the exponent of Jewish Christianity. But, 
as was pointed out, a strictly separatist attitude was not character- 
istic of Peter until questions were raised by associates of James. 
It is therefore clear that Peter cannot properly be regarded as the 
leader of Jewish Christianity ° with correctness any more than 
Paul may be regarded as the founder of Hellenistic Christianity. 
Peter, the patron saint of the Roman see and the apostle of the 
circumcision, is one of the strangest facts of history. As for 
James, the Pauline source regards him as representing a point of 
view which was the antithesis of Paul’s. It is only Acts 15 which 
suggests a liberal attitude for him. So far as other traditions go, 
perhaps as cautious a generalization as any is that of Professor 
Lake ; *® it was not until the madness culminating in the revolution 
of 66 that there was any objection to him from Jews. 

If the ultimate distinction between Judaism and Christianity 
was at the point of their respective ways of life, this fact also_ 


® Moore, Judaism (Cambridge, 1927), I: 90. 

® Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, I: 312. 

10 Lake, Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity (New York, 1922), 
46. 
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‘controls another statement which is often urged as implying a_ 
Jewish Christianity. This is the question which is raised as rela- 
tion appears between Jewish and Christian literature. It is com- 
monly affirmed that when a specimen of early Christian writing 
exhibits a quality comparable to similar Jewish literature, the 
relation between them is explicable only by assuming that the © 
writer was a Jewish Christian. Examples may be noted by refer- 
ence to almost any standard Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament. Now, it is altogether manifest that the Christian 
movement appropriated many Jewish literary and teaching values. 
The Jewish Scriptures became the Christian in the form of the 
Septuagint. Messianism was more popular among Christians than - 
among Jews. In many Christian circles apocalyptic was equally : 
popular. The kingdom of God was an appropriated concept. 
There were many others. Yet these facts do not seem to prove 
as much as the affirmation of Jewish Christianity demands. They 
prove only relation at these points, points whose basic character-_ 
istics are intellectual, literary, didactic, or institutional. Clearly 
these values are secondary to that which is basic, i.e., the way of - 
life. These do not indicate the Jewish nature of Christianity any | 
more than the general dualism or the specific Persian traditions 
of the myth of Mithra made the Mithraism of Rome, Dacia, or 
Britain Persian. They do suggest the popularity of Oriental 
values in the western world at the time, and point to a syncretism 

which may be traced in many another particular. 

This point may be illustrated by reference to a few examples. 
It is well known that the Tiibingen school and others more re-_ 
cently have regarded the Gospel according to Matthew as express- 
ing Jewish Christianity. The Jewish qualities of this work (as 
of the somewhat similar Didache) are thrown into high relief by — 
an unwillingness to note the data which are of a different empha- 
sis. On the other hand, if it is studied as a product of Antioch 
its contents may be understood by relating them to their environ- | 
ment. Since in Antioch at the time of this Gospel’s composition 
there was a large Jewish population, the desirability of accommo- 
dating the teaching of the Christian group to this public was ob- 
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vious. This factor may account for .iuch of what the work con- 
tains. But, on the other hand, the er ually important Greek char- 
acter of the city was probably not less « luential. There was also 
a desirability of a Christian leader she 1,9 his message with the 
view to interesting the non-Jews as w ; the Jews of Antioch. 

It is doubtless in response to both ces that the materials 
of the Matthean Gospel are of double phasis. Jesus is pre- 
sented as a new Lawgiver whose mess’ _ is a new Law. He is 
a messianic King whose coming had long nce been foreshadowed. 
It is natural that he is pictured in oppo. ‘ion to Jewish leaders; 
the vehemence of polemic is to be expected, since his gospel was 
intended to supplant theirs. Obviously + this point the First 


Gospel is plainly anti-Judaic; its Jewishness is not apparent here. 


It is the same work which, under the ~ecessity of appealing to 
non-Jews, pictures Jesus as having been first sought out by 
foreigners, sent to Galilee of the Gent‘les, having pity on the 
people as unshepherded sheep, commend. g¢ the superior faith of 

a Roman, and predicting a messianic banqr >t iz which foreigners 

displace the sons of the kingdom. It is the sarne work which sees 
in Jesus’ name the Gentiles’ hope, which telis of Jesus’ inability to 

refuse the petition of a foreign woman, w 1ich regards the mission 
to Jews as a prelude to world-wide evangelizatior, and which 
enunciates the proposition as a teaching o Jesus thet the kingdom 
of heaven is to be taken away from is original stewards and 
_ given to a nation bringing forth the fri ‘ts thereof. 

In other words, this Gospel is not far 1" pos:tion from the later 
ones, for it, too, pictures Jesus as having ~ome to his own, and his 
the as not receiving him. It is their r tion which has led to 


the direction to disciple all the nations. [he point of view is 
independent. The Gospel directs appeal to Jew and to non-Jew, 
and it does not hesitate, upon occasion, to engage in polemic 
against both. It is not clear why the Jewish quality which it in- 
dubitably exhibits should be emphasized, while the Hellenistic 
characteristics, which are equally present, are minimized. 

One may also refer to the literature which arose in Alexandria. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is the first literary reflection of Alex- 
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andrian Christianity. Th.,.work and the Epistle of Barnabas 
furnish significant data. tojyard the plotting of the curve which _ 
the present study suggajs. For these express not only a 
heightened intellectualis;'-as would befit Alexandria, but with it 7 
the clear repudiation of jdaism not only as a way of life but as 
a theological system. them Judaism was merely a forerunner 
of Christianity which, nce its successor had supplanted her, no | 
longer possessed valic. ,, They appropriated Scripture for its 
institutional and antigs, rian value, but they used it only against 
those who produced it.s;ad valued it as their most glorious achieve- 
ment. The final stage of this tendency is the production of 
Christianity’s first syjtematic theology; Origen’s Pert Archén 
comes from Alexandrian influence. The intellectual character of 
Alexandrian Christianity is in obvious contrast with the experi- 
mental emphasis of Paul, but it is interesting that both tendencies 
ultimately resulted in repudiations of the Jewish way of life. 

Further references 2,2 to traditions which are contained in lit- 
erature outside the New Testament. For example, it is said that . 
at the time of the Jewish revolt in 66-70 the brethren who lived 
in Jerusalem took no part in the action, but withdrew to Pella.” 
Whatever may be the yalue of this statement, it clearly implies a 
difference in the social, attitude of these from other Jews, for 
there were many of the;Jatter who, though they regarded the war 
as unwise, had no thoussht other than to defend their people and 
city. sit 

The revolt under i, g: leadership of bar Kozeba is usually dis- 
cussed with reference t« Jewish Christians. They are introduced 
in two details. ‘Ho. ould the messianic identification of bar 
Kozeba affect one w:io identified Jesus as Anointed? If Jesus 
was the Anointed, bar Kozeba might not be he. It may then be 
assumed that disciples ot a cult of Jesus could not codperate in a 
movement which was’in effect a rival messianic cult. The com- 
mination, or curse, which Rabban Gamaliel II caused to be in- 
cluded in the so-called Eighteen Benedictions is regarded as a 


11 Eusebius, H.E., 3: 5; Epiphanius, i#s Haeres Nasareorum, 29: 7, 18: 1, 30: 
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second reference to the Jewish Christians in the period of the re- 
volt."2 This is of course only by interpretation; there is no refer- 
ence to Jewish Christians unless the malshinim are such. The 
identification is made since it is assumed that the curse is de- 
signed to force into the open all who are not sympathetic with the 
revolution. The Jewish Christians did not cooperate; therefore 
they are among the malshinim. It has been pointed out to the 
writer, first by Rabbi Gerson Levi and subsequently by other Jew- 
ish scholars, that the identification is unwarranted. The term 
clearly implies active opposition to the revolution, such as would 
characterize spies or traitors. “‘Slanderers” is the primary 
meaning. The merely pacifistic non-codperation which supposedly 
was characteristic of Christians at the time does not agree with 
the identification. 

However this may be, there is not even a tradition of native 
bishops in the Jerusalem church after the second revolution. If 
there were Jewish members of any sort of Christian group they 
suffered as did any other Jews. It is not surprising that when 
Jupiter Capitolinus succeeded the One God on Zion’s Hill the 
tradition of Jewish bishops of Jerusalem comes to an end. The 
“brethren of the Lord” are no longer mentioned, and the 
Jerusalem church becomes Gentile.** 

Other historical notice of groups which may be called Jewish 
Christians involves groups who are removed from Catholic Chris- 
tianity, groups which are therefore “ heretical.” Several such 
groups were known, for example, to Epiphanius. Clearly these 
are not of such importance either in numbers or influence to ac- 
count for the alleged Jewish Christian quality of the early stage 
of the growth of Christianity. They were disliked equally by 
Jews and by Christians ; as Epiphanius said, “ They are Jews more . 


than anything else, and yet they are detested by the Jews.” Ap- 
parently by the time when they received notice they were located in 
12 Moore, Appendix B, The Beginnings of Christianity, I, 426; Moore, Juda- 


ism, I: 90 f. 
13 Eusebius, H.E., 4:5, 6; Hegesippus, in Eusebius, H.E., 3:11, 19-20, 
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restricted districts east of the Jordan and in the region of Aleppo. 
Their organization of thought appears to have been highly 
eclectic. Their literature consisted of Aramaic translations of the 
Greek Gospels. 

Perhaps the contemporary revival of interest in the Mandzans 
may throw light upon these groups.** If the opinions now urged - 
by representative workers in this field are justifiable one may be 
compelled to question the identification of the Nazarenes as Jew-_ 
ish Christians. It may appear that the Nazarenes were a sect 
older than the Christian movement, to which perhaps Jesus joined | 
himself when he was baptized by John, but from which the Chris- 
tians as a group were distinct. But these matters are as yet only - 
in the realm of interesting speculation. 

In any case it is an evident conclusion that not much may be > 
learned of the problem of the Jewish Christians from the heretical 
sects. As a matter of fact, it should be surprising to those who so 
avidly appeal to the Jewish Christians that the Jewish sources say - 
so little about any such from the standpoint of Judaism. The — 
Jewish apologetic does not contain specimens like Justin’s “ Dia- 
logue with Trypho,” in which the author composes both his own 
arguments and those of his opponent. There are only a few ref- 
erences in the Rabbinical literature to Jesus and the Nazarenes,*® 
and these do not support the common hypothesis. From the 
scant notice of the heretical groups in both literatures the char- 
acterization of Jerome appears to be justified; instead of an entity 
resulting from a community of influences the outcome was a 
group of semi-Christians, semi-Jews. 

It is superfluous to refer to the Christian literature of defense. — 
It is sufficient to point out that as early as Ignatius of Antioch the 
situation was articulated as follows: “It is monstrous to talk of 
Jesus Christ and to Judaize. For Christianity did not base its 
faith on Judaism, but Judaism on Christianity, and every tongue 
believing on God was brought together in it.” ‘If anyone in- 


14Cf. Lidzbarski, Ginza, Das grosse Buch der Mandaer (Géttingen, 1925). | 
15 Cf. Moore, in The Beginnings of Christianity, I: 426-432; Klausner, Jesus 


of Nazareth (New York, 1926). 
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terpret Judaism to you, do not listen to him. It is better to hear — 
Christianity from the circumcised than Judaism from the uncir- 
cumcised.” ** Such a work as Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho 
clearly shows the usual attitude between the now thoroughly west- 
ern Christians and their Jewish contemporaries. The same is 
true, if the scanty references may be used for a generalization, in 
the pronouncements of Judaism.** Several Jewish teachers for- 
bade the reading of Christian books. From R. Meir’s pun (a 
_ reference to the evangelion as awon gilion) it may be concluded, 
though the editors of The Beginnings of Christianity dissent," 
that the gospels were Greek.*** Professor Moore emphasizes the 

significance of the fact that polemic against Christian literature is 
- found only in the Tosephta and the Talmudic Baraithas; it is 
absent from the Mishna, doubtless because it no longer constituted 

a problem. The dichotomy is between Judaism and Catholic, not 
Jewish, Christianity.*® 
The conclusion appears therefore to be justified that the com- 
mon appeal to Jewish Christians to account for certain phenomena 
in early Christian history and literature is too largely fanciful. 
In extreme forms the appeal is an unwarranted abstraction. The 
role assigned the Jewish Christians by it is not realized by the 
available evidence. The Jewish Christians are the creation of a 
point of view in the study of Christian literature and history. No 
one doubts that there were Jews who had the conviction of Jesus’ 
resurrection and who made the messianic identification, nor that 
| there were those who belonged to the fellowship who kept Torah. 
| But what is urged as the conclusion of this study is that the num- 
ber of these, never large, steadily decreased, with the inevitable 
result that they were of a steadily decreasing influence. 

If these matters were so, it would follow that there is slight 
_ probability that a quantity or a phase of Jewish Christianity caused 
_the composition of a literature, brought about intermediate stages 


— 


16 Tenatius, Magnesians, 10: 3, Philadelphians, 6: 1. 

17 Cf. The Beginnings of Christianity, I, Prolegomena, I: 319 f. 
18 The Beginnings of Christianity, I, Prolegomena, I : 320. 

18a Burkitt, Christian Beginnings (London, 1924), 74 f. 

19 Moore, Judaism, 1:91. 
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jn the character of the Christian movement, or controlled the 
movement’s leadership. As Christianity developed it early be- 
- came current in the western world, so that its achievement of 
Hellenistic character was early and natural. While it was pos-— 
sible, in the nature of the case, for Christianity to appropriate | 
some of the institutional values and the intellectual patterns of 
Judaism, the decisive matter in its development was its adoption 
of Gentile ways of life. So characteristic were these manners 
that it was only natural for its literature to reflect the Greek 
character of the movement. 

It is suggested that in critical questions of early Christian lit- 
erature and history the recourse to an hypothetical Jewish Christi- 
anity be displaced by a more objective methodology. An hypoth-— 
esis to be warranted must be made good by data. In the present 
example, there is examined an abstraction, an hypothesis which 
owes its currency more to uncritical repetition than to subsequent 
corroboration. In its train have been assembled equally unwar- 
ranted corollaries. The point of view of this study is offered as 
a corrective of a number of such unjustifiable abstractions, most 
of which owe their currency to the too ready appeal to the so- 
called Jewish Christians. | 
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By Georce Craic Stewart, St. Luke’s Church, Evanston 


The Life and Writings of John Bunyan. By Harold E. B. Speight. New 
York: Harper, 1928, pp. xxii + 224. $2.00. 
In his introduction to the Life and Writings of John Bunyan, 
Dr. Speight of Dartmouth justly calls Pilgrim’s Progress “ one of 
the most astonishing miracles of literary history.” It is just that. 
What could have been more improbable than that a strolling 
tinker, with no literary training except the Bible, with no knowl- 
_ edge of the world beyond walking distance of Bedford, and with 
twelve years spent in prison as a disturber of the peace, should 
have produced a masterpiece, which outside of the King James’ 
Version of the Bible itself, and possibly Shakespeare, should have 
no rival in the world of not only 17th century English, but of 
al English literature? We have plenty of other Puritan writings 
of the period, including long dreary Calvinistic sermons on sub- 
jects like “ Sighs from Hell” and “Groans of a Damned Soul ” 
and “ Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” but they are not 
popular or pleasant reading. Yet out of this dark bitter soil 
of fierce fanaticism springs Pilgrim’s Progress, a flower of 
religious romance which remains fragrant and unfading at the 
end of 300 years. The secret is not hard to find—Bunyan 
has taken religious teaching and dramatized it: he does not tell 
us what sins and vices are; he shows us what they are like. He 
introduces us to Mr. Talkative and Mr. By-ends (whose grand- 
father was a waterman looking one way and rowing another) 
_and that brisk lad Ignorance who came into the path by a little 
crooked lane leading from the Country of Conceit, and old Father 
Honest, a cock of the right kind, for he told the truth, and Mr. 
Facing-both-ways, and Mr. Worldly-Wiseman, Mr. Valiant-for- 
Truth, and Mr. Great-Heart, and a hundred others drawn by this 
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-stractions: they are all of them human, of a “ reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting.” 

Pilgrim’s Progress was written in jail and the Anabaptist 
author of it was clapped into that jail by Anglicans. Twelve 
years he had spent behind the bars and during that imprisonment 
had enjoyed plenty of time for study of his Bible and for re- 

- ligious meditation. The Progress, to be sure, was written, not 
during this twelve years’ imprisonment, but later during a short 
and much more comfortable one. The original charge against 
him was interesting enough, one for which two-thirds of our 
_townsmen today would be found guilty and sentenced: 


“For devilishly and perniciously abstaining from coming to hear divine serv- 
. 
rene for being a common upholder of several unlawful meetings and cone 


venticles to the great disturbance and distraction of the good subjects of the 
Kingdom contrary to the laws of our Sovereign lord the King.” 


How ridiculous it all seems today! How bigoted and in- 
tolerant! How incredibly narrow and tyrannical, to try to force 
everybody to go to the same Church! Surely a man’s religion is 
his own affair. And everybody ought to be able to worship God 


or not as he chooses. Of course America is free; it is one of the — 

fundamental constitutional rights offered to its citizens that they — 
may worship God as they will, or even not at all. But in those 
far-off days it was discerned that religious belief or disbelief is of 
enormous importance to the State. John Bunyan and the Puri- — 
tans and the Cavaliers belonged to a different age, and to a differ- 
ent organization of society. Church and State were one. To be— 
disloyal to the Church of England was to be disloyal to the Gov- 
ernment, to the King, to the realm. When James came to the 
throne he had on his hands the same problem Elizabeth had 
faced, to keep England together—and he would have none of your | 
Papists on the one hand, and none of your Puritans on the other. 
“T will make them conform,” said he, “ or else I will harry them 
out of the land.” He lived up to his word. Plymouth Rock is a 
part of the story of men who were harried out. And Charles I 
was son of his father. He harried too, till finally the great 
rebellion came, and the Cromwellians cut off his head and that 
of the saintly William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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— know what happened. Puritan Protestants had 
their innings, and a nice mess they made of it. They were ear- 
nest people, these psalm-singing Roundheads, but they had little | 
imagination. They were reactionaries of the violent iconoclastic 
sort. They hated superstition and formalism and externalism, 
and thought they had found all this, and nothing else, in the 
Catholic ceremonial of the Church of England. They hired men 
to go about breaking off the stone heads of effigies in the abbeys; 
they paid working men to climb about all day with hammers 
smashing priceless stained glass windows in Cathedrals; they 
plastered over the gorgeous medizval colors on the walls of 
churches. Oliver Cromwell himself stamped into the Cathedral 
of Ely where a saintly old dean was saying the service and called 
to him to “cease his fooling and come down.” They looked upon 
the Mass as an abomination, and the Virgin Mary as a heathenish 
kind of goddess, and even the sign of the cross as a vain thing. 
As Henry Adams pithily remarks, “‘ They abandoned the New 
Testament and the Virgin in order to go back to the beginning 
and quarrel with Eve!” 

We know what they were like, because we know what they were 
in Massachusetts. They make fine ancestors, but they must have 
been disagreeable contemporaries. William Brewster proudly 
records that “no man rested on Christmas Day.’ Governor 
Endicott slashed the red cross of St. George off the banner of 
England “ just because it was a cross”’; and as for the Prayer 
Book—a clergyman who tried to use it was banished as a “ beast 
and whelp of the Roman litter, a knob and a wen of Popish 
flesh!”’ They were a sincere, earnest lot of bigots, these Puritans, 
but they were bigots: they came here for freedom to worship God 
their own way, but they wouldn’t extend the same privilege to 
others. They drove Roger Williams out into the snow of a New 
England winter, cut off the ears of Quakers on Boston Common, 
hanged mumbling old women as witches, and spent Christmas 
Day not in such heathenish customs as trolling old carols or 
bringing in a boar’s head, but in the pleasant diversion of arrang- 
ing coffins in the family vault. 
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In other words there are two sides to the story and the fault is 
not all on the side of the Anglicans, just as the fault is not alto- 
gether on the Puritan side. Dr. Speight in his book is too one- 
sided. He does not give the whole picture. We need to remem- 
ber that the conflict between the Puritan type of Christian and 
the sacerdotal type is a necessary and healthy fundamental con- 
flict: it is the conflict between conformity and non-conformity, 
between convention and revolt, between the past with its sanctions 
and the present with its vital experiences, between individualism 
and institutionalism, between the free spirit of the prophet and 

, the responsible devotion of the priest, between subjective expe- 
rience and objective worship, between the freedom of the individ- 
ual and the larger corporate authority of the whole Body of Christ 
the Church. These are two sides of one whole. The clash is 
necessary to maintain equilibrium. Both should go on inside the 
Catholic Church. The Church must furnish a synthesis for the 
critical challenging spirit of Puritanism playing continually upon 
the impressive and majestic structure of the whole. 

For example, there is a danger in institutionalism. There is a 
danger in externalism. There is a danger in ceremonialism. 
There is such a thing as superstition. There was once a holy 
man who offered each morning a sacrifice by pouring butter into 
the fire—one of the ordinary Hindu rites. Morning after morn- 
ing he duly performed it. He was much admired by his neigh- 
bours and the regularity of his rites led them to consider him a 
model worthy of imitation. This good man happened to have a 
cat who loved him and used to come up and interrupt his religious 
service ; so he put a collar around the cat and tied it to the bedpost 
to prevent interruption. Time went on; a few generations passed 

and then all the people who copied this admirable saint not only 
offered the sacrifice but also considered it a part of the rite to have 
a cat tied to the bedpost. Still more time went on, until all that 

. of the original ceremony was the cat tied to the bed- 

post, and nothing else. There you have an illustration of how 
inward and spiritual reality can be lost, leaving only the outward 
and visible and meaningless ceremonial. 
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The Puritan spirit stands for downright godliness and sober- 
ness. Life for him is a warfare, and that means discipline, self- 
denial, austerity, and reality. But on the other hand the tradi- 
tionalist has his side. His spirit is deferential to authority, rever- 
ent toward tradition, emotionally artistic, seeking ever to othe 
thought in beautiful forms, sensitively aware of those impulses 
from spiritual worlds which come to the whole group. He is 
more tolerant, more serene, more composed, more an all-around 
man. 

Both types are necessary. We have learned, we are learning 
the lesson that Protestantism cannot defeat Catholicism by smash- 
ing whatever seems to it to be superstitious. We are learning that 
the Catholic cannot overcome Protestantism by putting John 
Bunyan in jail. Both are to realize their life as ancient priest and 
prophet realized theirs in that commonwealth of God where “I 
come not to destroy but to fulfil” is the reconciling law. 

But we have left John Bunyan in jail too long. Look at the 
man—a peasant, reared on a literal Bible full of devils and 
angels, of Satan and Beelzebub, of cherubim and seraphim, and , 
of God. He swore a good deal as a boy, and like all boys he loved 
to ring the Church bells and to dance on the village green; he 
loved the Church services and vestments too, as a young church- 
man of quick imagination would. Then one day something hap- 
pened. He was like St. Augustine under the tree in the garden 
in Milan when a voice cried Tolle, Lege! One day when Bun- 
yan was playing cat in the square, a voice breaks in, “ Wilt thou 
leave thy sins and go to heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell?” 
He takes up his Bible. He listens to two or three poor women 
sitting in a sunny doorway and talking about Jesus and His 
grace. He talks with them. They tell their dissenting minister 
(not the parish priest). The first thing you know Bunyan has 
joined these dissenters and himself begun to conduct meetings. 
His speech is full of local color. The fisherman with his snares 
and hooks and nets, the fowler with his lime, twig, light and bell; 
the smith’s dog lying at the foot of the anvil; the ancient cross" 
on the village green, and the bell-tower near by; the village fair 
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with its wares and games, its fools and knaves; the court of 
justice; the highway with its highwaymen; the welcome inns and 
jolly hosts; the criminal hanging in irons for all to see;—a 
thousand sights familiar to the observant, all are turned to artistic 
account in his sermons and afterwards in his famous book. 
Luther’s Commentary on the Epistle to Ephesians is his only 
theological seminary. It isn’t long before he is going out like a 
Moody Bible Student conducting cottage meetings. And the next 
thing you know he is in jail. 

Keen as a blade this fellow, and full of humour too. His 
book has been issued in Roman Catholic editions with but a few 
omissions. He exalts the practical side of religion. He has no 
use for Talkative. A man may talk like an angel and yet be no 
Christian. Man’s spiritual existence to him is like the flight of 
a bird in the air. When he ceases to exert himself he falls. 
Morality is to him not a town but a road and the moral thing is 
to keep moving. It is uphill and down dale, and you have Faith 
to help you when you’re young and Hope to help you when you’re 
old, but there’s no safety till the end. 

He analyzes keenly the vicissitudes of spiritual life. Atheist 
for example is introduced at a significant point. It is on the 
border of Beulah when the pilgrims are not far from the desired 
land that Atheist appears laughing at them. Bunyan knew how 
near to the gates of the city is a by-path to hell. He gets from 
the Delectable Mountains a view of the celestial city and one 
approach to it is very steep, down which a good many are dashed 
to pieces. In other words spiritual pride, satisfaction, or even 
weariness from the struggle betrays the pilgrim at the very 
gate to Paradise. He gives the Church a great place in the pil- 
-grimage. You see it in the Palace Beautiful where Christian 
is entertained by Prudence and Piety and Charity, where his bed- 
_ chamber is called Peace; there is a broad vista of Immanuel’s 
‘Land from the top and in clear weather the Delectable Mountains 
can be seen. Yes, and into the hands of the travellers (in Part 
TD) is given a map of the country. The Church can tell them 
what to expect. 
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Let me quote the end of the pilgrimage. It is one of the most 
beautiful passages in the English language. When they come in 
sight of the city— : 


They then addressed themselves to the water, and entering Christian began 
to sink, and, crying out to his good friend Hopeful, he said, I sink in deep 
waters; the billows go over my head, all his waves go over me. Selah. 

Then said the other, Be of good cheer, my brother: I feel the bottom and 
it is good. Then said Christian, Ah, my friend, the sorrows of death have 
compassed me about, I shall not see the land that flows with milk and honey. 
And with that a great darkness and horror fell upon Christian, so that he 
could not see before him. Also here he in a great measure lost his senses, 
so that he could neither remember nor orderly talk of any of those sweet re- 
freshments that he had met with in the way of his pilgrimage. But all the 
words that he spoke still tended to discover that he had horror of mind, and 
heartfears that he should die in that river, and never obtain entrance in at the 
gate. Here, also, as they that stood by perceived, he was much in the trouble-_ 
some thoughts of the sins that he had committed, both since and before he began — 
to be a pilgrim. It was also observed, that he was troubled with apparitions - 
of hobgoblins and evil spirits; for ever and anon he would intimate so much 
by words. 

Hopeful therefore here had much ado to keep his brother’s head above 
water; yea, sometimes he would be quite gone down, and then, ere awhile, he 
would rise up again half dead. Hopeful also would endeavour to comfort him, 
saying, Brother, I see the gate, and men standing by to receive us; but Christian 
would answer, It is you, it is you they wait for; you have been hopeful ever 
since I knew you. And so have you, said he to Christian. Ah, Brother (said 
he), surely if I was right he would now arise to help me; but for my sins he 
hath brought me into the snare, and hath left me. Then said Hopeful, My 
brother, you have quite forgot the text where it is said of the wicked, “ There 
are no bands in their death, but their strength is firm; they are not troubled | 
as other men, neither are they plagued like other men.” These troubles and | 
distresses that you go through in these waters are no sign that God hath 
forsaken you; but are sent to try you, whether you will call to mind that which 
heretofore you have received of his goodness, and live upon him in your dis- 
tresses. 

Then I saw in my dream, that Christian was in a muse awhile. To whom 
also Hopeful added these words, Be of good cheer, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole. And with that Christian brake out with a loud voice, Oh, I see him 
again; and he tells me, “ When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers; they shall not overflow thee.” Then they both 
took courage, and the enemy was after that as still as a stone, until they were 
gone over. Christian therefore presently found ground to stand upon, and so 
it followed that the rest of the river was but shallow. Thus they got over. 

Now upon the bank of the river, on the other side, they saw two shining 
men again, who there waited for them. Wherefore being come out of the 
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river, they saluted them, saying, We are ministering spirits, sent forth to min- 
ister for those that shall be heirs of salvation. Thus they went along towards 
the gate... . 

Now while they were thus drawing towards the gate, behold a company of 
the heavenly host came out to meet them; to whom it was said by the other 
two shining ones, These are the men that have loved our Lord, when they 
were in the world, and that have left all for his holy name; and he hath sent 
us to fetch them, and we have brought them thus far on their desired journey, 
that they may go in and look their Redeemer in the face with joy. Then 
the heavenly host gave a great shout, saying, “ Blessed are they that are called 
to the marriage-supper of the Lamb.” There came out also at this time to 
meet them several of the King’s trumpeters, clothed in white and shining 
raiment, who with melodious voices and loud made even the heavens to echo with 
their sound. Those trumpeters saluted Christian and his fellow with ten 
thousand welcomes from the world; and this they did with shouting and sound 
of trumpet. ... 

Now I saw in my dream that these two men went in at the gate; and lo! as 
they entered, they were transfigured; and they had raiment put on that shone 
like gold. There were also that met them with harps to praise withal, and the 
crowns in token of honour. Then I heard in my dream that all the bells in 
the City rang again for joy, and that it was said unto them, “Enter ye into 
the joy of our Lord.” 

And after that they shut up the gates; which, when I had seen, I wished 
myself among them. 
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_ SOME BOOKS BY MODERN JEWS 


Pp. By Frank Gavin, General Theological Seminary 


Modern Palestine: Jewish Life and Problems. By A. S. Waldstein. New 
York: Bloch, 1927, pp. vii + 222. 

The Future of Israel. By James Waterman Wise. New York: Dutton, 
1926, pp. v-+ 93. $1.00. 

The Unknown Sanctuary. By Aimé Palliére, translated by Louise W. Wise. 
New York: Bloch, 1928, pp. xv + 243. $2.00. 


The Origins of the Synagogue and the Church. By the late Dr. Kaufman 
Kohler, edited with a biographical essay by H. G. Enelow. New York: 
Macmillan, 1929, pp. xxxix + 297. $3.00. 

These four books in no sense represent adequately the diversified 
scope of interests of modern Jewry. Yet in their accidental juxta- 
position on the desk of a dilatory reviewer they are suggestive 
and allusive of the haunting restlessness of the Jew through the 
centuries. One deals with the problems of modern Palestine— 
the “ Land of Israel,” dear in fact and sentiment to every Jew 
everywhere. It is the product of Jewish idealism and Jewish 
realism: sane, sober, direct, and plain-spoken. It is a livre de 
circonstance, yet changing conditions have not dissolved out its 
usefulness. In it we come upon the bewildering complexity of 
interests, aims, and programs of Jews from all corners of the 
earth who are interested in Palestine. We see the forces at work 
within and without Jewry, the problems the Jewish settlements 
have to face, the disquiet and difficulties under which experiments 
are undertaken. Faith in Zionism maintains, along with the 
clearest insight into the appalling perplexities Zionists both present 
and are presented. The author speaks with the authority of thir- 
teen years’ actual work in the Holy Land: he has seen the seams, 
and yet believes the more earnestly. 

This delicate balance between an idealism which battles uncon- 
querably and a realism which is sharpened to a bitter and biting 
edge is part of the mystical heritage of the Jew. The son of the 
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most famous Liberal Jew in America shows us in his book the 
battle-ground of his own soul, where these two forces do combat. : 
. Reacting from the orthodoxy of the “ Reform” protest against 
“ Orthodoxy,” the author lives poignantly his ideals in the midst 7 
of crushing and de.astating reality. His thought precipitates 
around the three-fold verdict of the future—on the Faith, the a 


Law, and the Soul of Israel to come. “ Jewishness ” and “ Juda- 
ism ” are not the same; while the author feels that the latter may 
not survive, he is sure that the former cannot disappear. Above 
all, he is convinced that “ there is no solution of the Jewish prob- 
lem. . . . It must go on.” Repining restlessness may be trans- 
formed into eager and sustained effort: ideals will not die. Dis- : 
illusion alters but does not dispose of the problem. Certain 
faiths are ineradicable in the Jews, and certain convictions in- 
destructible. Suffering, acute and sustained, may not be avoided. 

The Jew individually is part of some dumb and greater reality, 


dedicated to it by no mere act of his own, and despite himself, 
his living or dying is of significance to that of which he is 2 
‘fragment. 


This almost metaphysical entity—Judaism—exercised on an 
extraordinary person, M. Aimé Palliére, an attraction that he 
could not gainsay. Here is a story of a conversion of a Chris- 
tian to Judaism. The instance is no less remarkable than its nar- 
rative. Can you imagine an Apologia pro fide sua, which is the 
sincere record of a change in religious conviction, that can be told 
without rancor or animus? Not many Christians become Jews 
and their cases are of interest to both Jews and Christians. Here 
is one who on conviction and without subsidiary motives de- 
liberately gave up his Christianity for Judaism. Fine in spirit, ap- 
preciative of Christian character and ideals, devout and humble 
in soul is the author: no Christian reader can but be moved by 
the events of his soul’s pilgrimage. 

For many years the President of the Reform rabbinical Sem- 
inary, the late Dr. Kohler exercised a wide and remarkable in- 
fluence. Loving, genial, devout, with a simple piety (that “ felt” 
like the evangelical type of Christian personal religion) which 
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never obscured his devotion to truth above all other allegiances; a 
pioneer in the heroic days of Reform Judaism, when rancor and 
bitterness served the ends of stubborn prejudice and deep but 
hostile conviction; sweet in soul and spirit, whose life had held 
much of excuse for that which would have been bitterness in 
others, yet never warped or soured his heart ;—this book, a 
memorial to him of his own work, touches what was his deepest 
interest. His Judaism was a conviction no less than an in- 
heritance; it was a conquest and achievement, not the gift of his 
progenitors to their heir. The religious Jew is always confronted 
by the claims of the majority-religion, Christianity. How is he 
to face it? Dr. Kohler faced it as a genuinely God-inspired fact. 
in His providential ruling of the world. He studied its docu- 
ments and claims with patience and earnestness. He wrought out 
his own conclusions years before his death, in the ripe maturity of — 
middle life. Here they are—the results of scholarship and spir- 
itual insight, of intriguing interest and vast study. Perhaps the 
best monument to his memory is this collection of his own papers. — 
} It is possible for Jew and Christian to live in this modern world 
in insulated compartments. It ought not be. Fructification ot 
either type of religion depends upon some sort of ecumenical 
horizon. To the Christian, his Jewish fellow-citizens are the 
living embodiment of the spiritual loyalties which gave him his. 
Faith. To the Jew, the Christian at least derives from a 
religious stock, hideous as may be the racial memories of Jewry 
scarred by recollections of “ Christian ”’ persecution. To under- 
stand each other—the trials and problems, the bewilderments and 
perplexities, the victories and defeats of either faith—is the basic 
axiom of human relationship; the simple prescription for con- 
duct between the brethren of a common Father. These, and 
many other, books by Jews should be read and pondered over by | 
Christians. If prejudices can be dissipated, it can only be by 
intelligence codperating with good-will on both sides. To teach 
the other, each must learn first. Opportunities are not lacking for 
us all, and these small works may lead the way to that intelligent 
understanding by which alone we may come to a common speech 
of the soul. 
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KARL HOLL, 1866-1926 | 


By Percy V. Norwoop, Western Theological Seminary 


Gesammelte Aufsitse sur Kirchengeschichte. Band III, Der Westen. By 
Karl Holl. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1928, pp. xiii + 602. M. 21, bound 


M. 24. 
In the English-speaking theological world Karl Holl has not re- 
_ ceived the recognition to which his undoubted talents and his solid 

achievements entitle him. He has never been translated, pre- 
sumably because he never undertook a “ popular,” or even a 
_“ semi-popular ” book, and the themes which for the most part 
occupied him have a limited circle of students. He is emphati- 
cally a scholar’s scholar. Yet it is to be devoutly hoped that the 
present lively interest in Eastern Christianity among Anglicans 
will serve to make his important contributions to that subject 
better known among us. 

Holl was born at Tiibingen in 1866, the son of an Oberreal-— 
_lehrer. He received his training at Tubingen, Berlin, and Giessen. 
-Harnack, Weizsicker, Karl Miiller, and Adolf Jiilicher 

among the men who chiefly moulded him. As a Tiibinger, Fr. 
‘Chr. Baur’s writings naturally influenced him; but Holl was too 
om a man and too thorough a scholar to belong to any 
“school”’ or party. Nor had he any desire to form his own 
pupils into a school. 

In 1894, after he had served an apprenticeship of teaching at 
Tiibingen, Holl was enlisted by Harnack in the preparation of © 
the Berlin corpus of the Greek Fathers. He undertook the diffi- 
cult task of editing the Sacra Parallela of St. John of Damascus. 
His execution of this exacting commission marked him at once 
as a gifted philologist. Lines of investigation opened up by the 
Sacra Parallela led to a searching study of certain obscure as- 
pects of early Eastern monasticism, this embodied in his En- 
thusiasmus und Bussgewalt im griechischen Ménchtum (1808). 
This again lured to a chain of researches into the genius and soul 
of Eastern Christianity, with particular reference to ascetic life 
and practice, hagiography, — usages. Holl's most 
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extensive ed and that upon which his permanent place in 
scholarship will chiefly rest, was the editing of Epiphanius for — 


és Berlin corpus (Bd. 25, 1915. Bd. 31, 1922. To be - 


pleted by H. Lietzmann). Few of our western historians have 
penetrated so deeply, with an insight born of painstaking scholar- 
ship, into the spirit of the early Christian East. Hll’s brilliant 
and abiding contributions in this field would alone entitle him to 
high rank among scholars, and in amount might well represent the 
work of a lifetime. 

But all this, though the most important, is only one side of his 
scholarly labors. In the field of occidental Church history he 
worked at Turtullian, Augustine, Luther (repeatedly and at 
length), Calvin, Loyola, and at various modern problems of “a 
ligion. The first volume (590 pages) of the Gesammelte Auf- 4 
satze is devoted to the Luther studies—a labor of love and a dis- 
tinct contribution to the subject. The second volume contains — 
Holl’s studies in the history of Eastern Christianity (464 pages). 
The third, prepared for publication by his friend Lietzmann, is 
given over to monographs on Western subjects. 

In 1900 Holl became Professor Extraordinarius of Church 
History at Tiibingen. Six years later he was advanced to the 
newly founded Weiland chair at Berlin. Naturally as a teacher 
he was somewhat overshadowed by the veteran Harnack. In 
1915 he was honored with membership in the Royal sald 
Academy of Sciences. When, in 1924, he served as Rector of the 
University of Berlin, his productive scholarship suffered a neces- 
sary check. The hardships of the war years and the burdens “a 
this office undoubtedly made all too heavy demands upon his never 
robust health. After a year of illness and forced inactivity, he 
died on May 23, 1926. 

Holl the philologist is at his best in his Epiphanius. The text is 
a masterpiece of philological skill; the apparatus the work of a 
highly expert theologian. As an ecclesiastical historian he is per- 
haps seen best in his Amphilochius von Ikonium (1904) and in 
the Entstehung der vier Fastenzeiten der griechischen Kirche 
(1923 )—the latter a brilliant example of Holl’s genius in solving | 


| 


knotty problems. That he was also a theologian of parts is 

demonstrated in his several monographs on the doctrine of Justi- 

fication. 

His industry was amazing. Feeling that he was doomed to be 

short-lived, Holl worked feverishly, “‘ redeeming the time,” as 

he said. Yet his work is nothing if not thoroughgoing. He 
‘scorns the “ popular,” the “ brilliant,” the facile. Baffling prob- 
Jems lured him to eager pursuit, nor would he rest content till he 
‘had wrested an answer that would stand the scrutiny of the 
learned world. As I write, his picture lies before me. It is the 
_ bearded, spectacled face of a student. Save for the way in which 
Ss hair is brushed, it might be for all the world a picture of 

Bishop Creighton, like Holl a man who had no patience with 
showy or superficial workmanship; and like him taken from us_ 
at the height of his powers, before his work was done. 


In the space at our disposal it would be quite impossible to 
= adequately with the twenty-six essays reprinted in this third 


volume. In length they vary from 82 pages on “ The Signifi- 
cance of Great Wars for the Religious and Church Life of Ger- 
man Protestantism” to four pages on “ Tact in Religion.” In 
subject-matter they range from “ Tertullian as Writer” and 
“ Augustine’s Inner Development” to Thomas Chalmers and the 
Christian-Social Movement, Roman Catholic Modernism, and 
‘Christian Science. There is an address on Calvin, and a psy- 
chological study of the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola. 
Several Luther dissertations are included. One is struck by the 
wide sweep of Holl’s interests and by the penetration of his at- 
tack. No one who is working much in the field of Church His- 
tory can afford to overlook this volume. Even the historian of 
economics can find much of value in “ Luther and the Medizval 
Guild System ” or in “ Tithe and Usury in the Reformed Church.” 
There is profit to the dogmatiker in the monographs dealing with 
the doctrine of Justification. 


Very fittingly, Hans Leitzmann’s Geddchtnisrede on Holl be- 
fore the Berlin Academy is appended, and following this a com- a 
plete bibliography of Holl’s published writings. 
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RECENT ARCHAZOLOGY AND THE NOsaCHIAN 
DELUGE 


By Georce H. Ricuarpson, Lead, South Dakota 


Much excitement has been recently caused by various press 
reports in this country and in England announcing tha’ positive | 
proof of the Noachian Deluge (Gen. 6-9) has been scovered- 
during the recent excavations at Ur of the Chaldees and at madd 
and we are likely to see a revival of the discussion between 
fundamentalists and modernists because of what fundamentalists 
will declare is proof for their views. What are the facts? It is 
a most unfortunate thing that so many writers fail to distinguish | 
between ‘confirmations’ and ‘ illustrations,’ and here is a case 
in point. The discoveries made at Ur by Professor C. Leonard 
Woolley and at Kish by Professor S. Langdon of Oxford Uni- 
versity are illustrations, but not by any means confirmations. 
While excavating at Ur, Woolley got down to virgin soil, a 
clean water-laid clay without any admixture of pottery or ash or 
other human debris. Cutting through eight feet of this clay he 
suddenly came to a flat stratum rich in flint chips and pottery like - 
the pottery above this layer. Deeper still he came to another 
kind of pottery entirely different from anything found elsewhere 
on the site, and still below this a certain kind of brick wholly new 


in type. 

Everything indicated that Ur was a city with houses of brick 
and with a high civilization at a very early date, and that two dis- 
tinct elements lived side by side in the earliest city. For a long 
period this city developed and then was suddenly overwhelmed 
by a flood which buried the relics under the fine clay which we are 
now finding. After this flood had subsided the surviving ele- 
ments of the former population rebuilt the city and made the 
same kind of pottery and other utensils those before the flood had 
made. Some of the old traditions were carried on but entirely 


new ones were at this time started. 
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a During the excavations at Kish Professor S. Langdon found © 
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an alluvial ‘ayer in ‘ Stratum E’ and in this layer were two dis- 
tinct precipitations of clay, potsherds, and fish lying perfectly — 
horizontal. ‘‘ They could not have been placed there by the hand 
of man and their position in the layer cannot possibly be ex- 
plained by any other hypothesis than that of a flood over that 
part of * esopotamia. ” The fish alone would compel a palzon- 
tologist .  .ccept the flood as the only sufficient cause. This flood — 
Langdon places 3400-3200 B.C. 

In ‘ Stratum F ’ still other traces of a flood were to be seen and 
in this stratum, one hundred and fifty feet of which were care- 
fully photographed, were to be seen remains of Sumerian houses. 
This flood is dated c. 4000 B.C. 


“We are led by these discoveries to the conclusion that there were at least 
two periods when deluges certainly occurred at Kish—one between 3400 and 
3200 B.C., lying at each end of the great period of Sumerian civilization repre- 
sented by Stratum F.” (Langdon.) 


We have known for years that the Sumerians had a legend of a 
flood which swept over at least part of their land, but that many 
of their cities were preserved at that time. That the flood at Ur 
and ut Kish was no ordinary one is evident from the eight feet 
deposit of clay overlying the original settlement. Floods were 
common in that part of the world and more than one story was 
handed down through the ages. Some time ago it was the 
writer’s privilege to be in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford with 
Professor A. H. Sayce, the veteran Assyriologist, who called his 
attention to a most unique Sumerian tablet in the collection. The 
tablet contained a’ chronological record of the kings who reigned 
in Sumeria before the Flood, and according to this record they 
reigned 460,000 years, the last king being named Ziudzudra, who, 
according to the legend, built a ship in order to escape a flood. 
Later on the Babylonians borrowed this legend but named their 
hero Ut-Napishtim. Still later the Greeks borrowed the legend 
and called their hero Xisouthros, the very spelling of which indi- 
cates an attempt at translation of the name Ziudzudra. Today 
most biblical scholars are agreed that the story in Genesis is based 
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on a Babylonian legend, which, as we see, was based on an old 
Sumerian legend. Now according to the Ussherian chronology 
it was about 2500 B.C. that the Noachian deluge happened, a date 
almost within reach of the 3200 B.C. given by Langdon for the 
latest flood at Kish. The Kish flood wiped out a civilization going 
back as far as 5000 B.C., from which date there is a perfect series 
of stratifications until the time of the Greeks. 

Does this prove the Bible story? So many scholars seem to 
think, including Sir Ernest Wallis Budge, late Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum, who be- 
lieves that we have at last absolute proof for the biblical nar- 
rative. Not at all. It illustrates it, but does not confirm it. We 
have abundant evidence that many Sumerian cities survived this 
and the other floods. We must remember that many of these 
ancient cities were built on artificially raised, and on natural, 
mounds and that they had their ziggurats to which many could: 
repair in time of such a calamity. The open villages would suffer 
and would be wiped out and such a calamity would no doubt so 
impress the early story-teller that he spoke of the “whole earth” 
as covered. We know that such a flood could not possibly have 
brought about the condition stated in Gen. 7: 19b. “ And all the’ 
high mountains that were under the whole heaven were covered.” 
As Woolley says in his valuable volume, The Sumerians,’ p. 32: 
“The total destruction of the human race is of course not in- 
volved, nor is even the total destruction of the inhabitants of the 
delta;—thus some at least of the antediluvian cities survive into 
historic times;—but enough damage could be done to make a 
landmark in history and to define an epoch.” No doubt such a 
flood was the basis of the Hebrew legend as it was borrowed from 
the Babylonians, who borrowed it from the Sumerians; and if. 
students are willing to accept such an interpretation all will be 
well; but if “illustration” is interpreted “ confirmation” we 
shall still be building a theology of gaps. 


1The Sumerians. By C. Leonard Woolley. New York: Oxford University — 
Press, 1929, pp. xi + 198, ill. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA- 7 
MENT 


_A ReapinG Course For CLERGY 


SAMUEL A. B. Mercer, Trinity College in the University of Toronto 7 7 


The purpose of this Course is to prepare the reader for a 

_ study of the Old Testament itself. It consists of two parts: first, 
a background of the Old Testament; and, secondly, an introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament. 

In recommending the following books, an attempt has been 
made to avoid those of a severely technical nature, as well as 
those which are very expensive or difficult to procure. Only 
books in English have been recommended. 

_ The following divisions should be taken up, and the individual 
_ books should be read, in the order in which they are herein given. 
For this course there is a great wealth of material, but it has 


_ thoroughly than to skim over a great many. 


I. A BackKGROUND FoR THE OLD TESTAMENT 


History 
1. J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt, Scribner’s, New York, 1921. 
2. R. W. Rogers, A History of Babylonia and Assyria, Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1915. 
3. For review and coordination: The Cambridge Ancient History, Vols. 
I-IV, Macmillan, New York, 1923-1926. 
Literature 
1. A. Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, Methuen, London, 
1927. 
2. M. Jastrow, The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Chapter viii, 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1915. 


Religion 
1. W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites, A. & C. Black, London, 
1907 (new edition, 1927). 
2. Samuel A. B. Mercer, Growth of Religious and Moral Ideas in Egypt, 
Morehouse, Milwaukee, 1919. 
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3. Samuel A. B. Mercer, Religious and Moral Ideas in Babylonia and 
Assyria, Morehouse, Milwaukee, 1919. 
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Civilization 
1. A. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, Macmillan & Co., London, 1894. 
2. M. Jastrow, The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Chapters i-vii, 


Archeology and the Old Testament 
1. Samuel A. B. Mercer, The Recovery of Forgotten Empires, Morehouse, 
Milwaukee, 1925. 
2. T. E. Peet, Egypt and the Old Testament, Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, 1922. 
. W. L. Wardle, Israel and Babylon, Revell, New York, 1925. 
4. R. A. S. Macalister, A Century of Excavation in Palestine, Religious 
Tract Society, London, 1925. 
5. G. A. Barton, Archeology and the Bible, American Sunday School 
Union, Philadelphia, 1925. 
6. R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, Eaton & 


Mains, New York, 1912. 
II. An INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT _ 


1. H. E. Ryle, The Canon of the Old Testament, Macmillan, 1892. 

2. T. H. Weir, A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, 
Williams and Norgate, London, 1907. 

If these two books cannot be procured, read A. S. Geden, Introduction to 

the Hebrew Bible, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 19009. 

. Duff, History of Old Testament Criticism, Putnam, New York, 1910. 

. C. Simpson, Pentateuchal Criticism, Hodder and Stoughton, New York, 

1914. 

. T. Chapman, An Introduction to the Pentateuch, Putnam, New York, 

1915. 

. R. Ottley, A Handbook to the Septuagint, Metheun, London, 1920. 

. C. Eiselen, The Christian View of the Old Testament, Eaton & Mains, 

New York, 19122 
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NOTES, COMMENTS, AND PROBLEMS : 
By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary 


The death of Cardinal Francis Aidan Gasquet robs not only 
the English Roman Catholic Church but the historical world in 
general of a very great scholar. Born in 1836, he came into 
_ prominence in 1888 through his important book, Henry VIII and 
the English Monasteries, which was followed by a long series of 
_works bearing chiefly on the pre-Reformation period in England. 
Written though they were from a polemical point of view, they 
_ were carefully documented and are completely indispensable for 
every student of English Church History. Certain of his more 
definitely polemical works, however, were less successful; his Old 
English Bible (1897) in particular proving to be a mare’s nest. 
‘His later interests turned toward the study of the Vulgate, and he 
_ was made President of the International Commission for its re- 
vision. 

Equally famous, although in a narrower field, was Rodolfo 
_ Lanciani, who was likewise born in 1846. His published books 
. and monographs number considerably over five hundred, nearly 
all of them dealing with Roman archzology in one form or an- 
other. He took a special interest in Christian antiquities, and 


: Christian Rome and Wanderings in the Roman Campagna as 
_ probably the best known. 
Karl Friedrich Geldner had the reputation of knowing more 


_ his sympathy with Vedic religion going so far that he claimed to 
_ have adopted it as his own. Born in 1853, he held various Ger- 
‘man university appointments, settling down at Marburg in 1907. 
His first essay in Vedic was published as far back as 1875, while 
forty-eight years later he published the first part of his transla- 
tion of the Rigveda into German. His subsidiary interest was in 
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the Iranian field, particularly in the relation between Brahmanism 
and Zoroastrianism. 

Gerald Birney Smith, probably the best known of American 
theologians in the narrower sense of the term, was born in 1868, 
_ ordained to the Baptist ministry, and joined the faculty of the 
University of Chicago in 1900. His influence was felt not so 
_ much through his formal volumes as through briefer monographs 
and his power as a teacher and lecturer. His scientific impartial- 
ity made him a “ liberal” of pronounced views. 

Bishop Brent summed up in himself the modern movement 
toward Christian unity. Born in 1862, he was ordained in 1886, 
and consecrated bishop of the Philippines in 1901, to be trans- 
lated to Western New York in 1918. An account of his activities 
would be almost a history of the Episcopal Church during his 
lifetime, and he left a long series of books. Not perhaps a tech- 
nical theologian and certainly not deeply interested in administra- 
_ tive problems, his contribution was the greater contribution of a 

genuine prophet. 

George Henry Somerset Walpole, born in 1854, first held 
cures in New Zealand. Called in 1889 to New York as Professor 
of Dogmatics in the General Theological Seminary, he served 
until 1896 when he returned to England. In 1910 he was made 
Bishop of Edinburgh. His books, chiefly of a devotional char- 
acter, have a wide circulation. 

John Kelman, born in 1864, entered the ministry of the United 
‘Free Church of Scotland, and attained an extraordinary reputa- 
tion as a preacher in a church of great preachers. For five years 
beginning with 1919 he occupied the pulpit of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New York City. His chief interest lay 
in the religious aspects of literature, on which he wrote copiously, 
in addition to his many volumes of sermons. 

Geoffrey Anketell Studdert Kennedy’s work as a military chap- 
lain in the War gave him great and deserved celebrity, which his 
career since the armistice increased still further. Unconventional 
both in his preaching and writing, he was a man of deep spir- 
ituality and of uncommon intellectual attainments. A faithful 
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Anglican, his sympathies were liberal in the best sense of the 
word. 

Walter George Frank Phillimore, Baron Phillimore, Lord Jus- — 
tice of Appeals and sometime President of the English Church — 
Union, came from a family famous for their interest in English - 
ecclesiastical law, whose traditions he carried on and further 
extended. He himself was the author of a Book of Church Law. 

Sir Bertram Windle, anthropologist by vocation, Roman Catho- | 
lic apologist and controversialist by avocation, was born in 1858. 
His The Church and Science (1917) was his best-known work | 
in the theological field; it was awarded the Gunning prize of the 
Victoria Institute and has passed through several editions. 7. 

Philip Vernon Smith, born in 1845, a lawyer and an historian © 
of legal institutions, after a long life spent as an active layman — 
took holy orders at the age of seventy-five. He wrote copiously - 
on church law, but after his ordination turned his attention to the 
Fourth Gospel, publishing The Fourth Gospel: its Historical Im- — 
portance in 1925. 

Canon Sir John Cesar Hawkins had reached the advanced age © 
of ninety-two. A most meticulous scholar, his passionate anxiety — 7 
for precision prevented his publishing much. On the other hand 7 
this very characteristic made his Hore Synoptice (1899; 2d 7 
edition in 1909) one of the most important books in its own field. = 

Robert Mark Wenley was for over thirty years head of the — 
Department of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, coming — 
there from Glasgow. He was associated with this Review from © 
its inception, and was a contributor to several philosophical and — 
other learned journals. He was an expounder and critic of Kant 
and a vigorous defender of the rights of theology as a science, 
and represented in our generation the finest traditions of Scottish | 
philosophical teaching. He died very suddenly on Good Friday, — 
at his home in Ann Arbor, as he was preparing for lectures in 
Chicago and in California the following weeks. 
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The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Edited by Frederick Carl Eiselen, Edwin 
Lewis, and David G. Downey. New York: Abingdon Press, 1929, pp. 
1452. $5.00. 

Still another one volume commentary on the Bible! This 
latest one, produced by the great publishing house of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and edited by outstanding scholars of that 

communion, has advantages not possessed by its predecessors in 

_ the field. In format it resembles that of Dummelow, but is of 

course more up to date; the type is clearer than Peake’s or Gore’s, 
and, though omitting the Apocrypha (which Gore includes), con- 
tains on the Old and New Testaments about the same amount of 
material as the latter, considerably more than the former. It is 
especially valuable in the treatment of literary and historical ques- 
tions, paying less attention to theological and apologetic subjects 
than Gore. This could hardly be otherwise, considering the range 
of representation of various ‘denominations’ and points of view 
_ among the contributors—English, Scottish, and American; Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Presbyterian, and others, as well as Metho- 
dist and Anglican. In fact, the commentary is a fine example of 
modern cooperative scholarship, and reflects that growing con- 

- sensus of historical and literary study of the Bible which quietly 

_ ignores the traditional boundaries of sect and denomination. It 

is in no sense a ‘ Methodist’ commentary, as Bishop Gore’s may 
be taken for an Anglican one. On the other hand, literary and 

_ historical criticism does not preclude recognition of religious 

- values—which constitute the Bible’s final claim upon the interest 
of mankind. The general articles, on the Bible as a whole, on 

; the Old Testament, and on the New, are now a regular feature of 

. single-volume commentaries; in the present volume they are par- 

ticularly valuable, and will afford the non-expert reader just the 

kind of guidance required in making full use of the book. 

One cannot claim to have read all of the 1452 pages in this 
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work before writing a review at this early date; but enough of 
them have been read to assure the present writer that we have 
before us a distinctly valuable contribution (1) toward the popu- 
larization of modern scholarly views of the Book of Books, and = 
(2) toward the orientation of theological students and teachers 
in Church Schools in that direction in which all further progress 
is to be made—viz., the positive religious evaluation of the 
Scriptures after (not before) criticism has ‘ done its work.’ 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. | 


Jeremiah, His Time and His Work. By A. C. Welch. Oxford University 
Press, 1928, pp. 263. $2.50. = 
Dr. Welch is one of the most active and most original of pres- — 

ent day Old Testament scholars. In this book he has stripped — 

the Book of Jeremiah of its later accretions. After a study of | 
the original contents, he has shown how closely related the thought 
of Jeremiah is to that of his predecessors, especially Amos and 

Hosea. But he shows also that Jeremiah’s religious thought 

underwent a profound change as a result of the reforms of Josiah. © 
Among many interesting points brought out by Dr. Welch the — 

following illustrate his originality and independence of thought: 

The Book of Hosea was edited to serve the movement of cen- 

tralization under Josiah; the Code of Deuteronomy was originally _ 

the law of Northern Israel, brought for safety to Jerusalem and © 
deposited in the temple; the reforms of Josiah’s time counter- 
signed this Code of Deuteronomy by adding section 12: 1-7, the 
one section in the Book of Deuteronomy which demands the © 
unique sacredness of the temple in Jerusalem; the ‘ destroyer of © 
the nations ’ of the Book of Jeremiah was not a historical figure, 
nor was the North whence he came a point of the compass—both — 
were expressions of an idea: the leonine destroyer of nations was _ 
the first faint hint of the conception which gave rise to the figure _ 

of Antichrist; Jeremiah based his message about and to the exiles 
on one simple and fundamental conviction, namely, that Yahweh © 
is too great a God to be localized—in this he differed from the © 

Josianic reformers ; in Yahweh’s use of Nebuchadnezzar to punish ~ 
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those things in which Israel was placing a false confidence; the 
prophet bade his contemporaries see Babylon, not as a prison, but 
as a divinely given opportunity. 

But no review can do justice to this stimulating book—it must 
be read from cover to cover. 


_ SAMUEL A. B. MERCER. 


Der Sinn der Bergpredigt. By Hans Windisch. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1929, 
pp. viii +176. M. 9.60. 


Dr. Windisch is a most competent scholar, with a particular in- 
terest in bibliography : in nearly all his latest monographs he gives 
_ us at length the opinions of everyone who has written on a given 


theme. In this his most recent book he follows the same method, 
so that the volume is primarily a compendium of current views 
about the Sermon on the Mount. On the one hand we have the 
extreme “ idealist’ interpreters, who maintain that Jesus only 
set forth general principles, not meant to be taken literally. On 
_ the other hand we have the “ novissimo-legalists ’’—largely Bar- 
thians—who insist that each verse in the Sermon is a precept, 
pure and simple, in which exact adherence to the letter is all- 
essential. And in between, of course, we have every conceivable 
shade of opinion. Dr. Windisch arrays himself with the legalists, 

asa full believer in the theory of “ obedience ethic.” 
To him the question of the practicability of Jesus’ commands is 
irrelevant. Jesus thought his commands were practicable—and 
eo closes the subject for the historian. True, Jesus taught that 
men who had sinned in the past could be forgiven; but he meant 
forgiveness to inaugurate a life in which the penitent must live 
according to the new rules: according to Jesus there is no other 

way to reach salvation. 

None the less, the impracticability of the precepts as precepts 
is a fact: what are we to do about it? According to Dr. Windisch 
we are to invoke the aid of the latest of the theological disciplines— 
or an ancient discipline recently revived; we must turn to “ theo- 
logical exegesis ” as distinct from “ historical exegesis.” And to 
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this theological exegesis a long chapter of his book (pages 113- 
129) is devoted. 

Its problem is “to make the content of a text comprehensible | 
to the man of today, so that it strikes into his heart as a word of | 
God addressed to him.” Its method is threefold. First, the text — 
must be liberated from archaic conditioning by time and place. 
Then the legendary and mythical elements must be considered. 
There are various alternatives; the myth may be discarded en-— 
tirely, or it may be retained in part or whole or it may even be 
taken as the sole essential. Thirdly, in the Gospels one type— 
say the Johannine—may be chosen as a norm and the other types — 
conformed to it, or an “ eclectic-synthetic ” combination of all 
types may be made. As a result of the analysis the theologian has 
two courses open to him. He may use the historical meaning of — 
the text to criticize his own church and time; this may even make > 
him a prophet. Or, conversely, he may use the knowledge of his 
own church and time to criticize his text, as expressing imper- 
fectly what he has come to know more perfectly. In any case — 
the final yield of the method will be a mixture of subjective and 
objective. 

These principles Dr. Windisch then proceeds to apply to the 
Sermon on the Mount, using some of its material to criticize the 
remainder. As basic for his purpose he selects the first four 
Beatitudes, the use of the “ Father” title for God, and the peti- 
tion for forgiveness in the Lord’s Prayer. The last two con- 
cepts, in particular, when united give us Luther’s “ Siinder, und 
doch Kinder ” as a true doctrine of the Sermon. Then the more 
drastic demands can be interpreted—at least for us—not as 
“ binding precepts, but as individually conditioned elaborations of 
a holy inward disposition.” So by theological exegesis Dr. Win- 
disch finally reaches the position of the “ idealists.” 

All of this is very interesting, even if none too clearly put. Dr. 
Windisch has not convinced us that his “‘ theological exegesis ” is 
anything more than our old friend “ homiletic exposition,” nor 
has he convinced us that his rules for the discipline can ever be 
made into a scientific method. Really, he leaves the way open for 
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the theologian—ze should say the “ preacher ”—to do about any- 
thing he pleases to the text, provided the result is edifying. 
Moreover, when he makes his selected verses basic for inter- 
preting the Sermon, we doubt if he is really practicing theological 
exegesis at all. If God is truly Father and if we daily need for- 


giveness, then—even in the historic mind of Jesus—the pre- 
ceptual-legalistic interpretation of the Sermon falls to the ground. 
The Sermon on the Mount, in fact, is no adequate statement of 
Jesus’ doctrine of salvation, and was never meant to be such a 
statement. It is, as everyone knows, an artificial compilation; by | 


studying its teaching exclusively we arrive not at the whole mind 

of Jesus but at the mind of the compiler. So to learn what its 

statement meant in Jesus’ complete teaching our search must go 

far beyond its borders. For instance, when Jesus declared that 

the publicans and harlots were forgiven, did he imply—as Dr. 

Windisch asserts—that this forgiveness would be lost if they 

failed from thenceforth to live up to the full demands of the legal 
precepts? To ask this question is to answer it. 

Jesus’ ministry was a continual and intimate contact with very 

imperfect human beings, from the Twelve down. Yet to these 

_ disciples he gave assurance of salvation: on what basis? If he 

had been a legalist in Dr. Windisch’s sense, disciples would have 

been an impossibility ; Jesus would have stood as a solitary figure 

in a world doomed to destruction, conscious even that he himself 

was not “good ” in God’s sense of “ good.” For his soteriology, 

therefore, we must look to what he has to say about God’s for- 

giveness, and interpret this forgiveness as not unique and easily 

lost, but continuous throughout human life. It will then be our 

task to interpret the demands of the Sermon in accord with this 

soteriology, not vice versa. The result will of course lead to some- 

thing approximating an “ ideal” interpretation, but we achieve 

this interpretation not by “ theological” but by “ historical” 

exegesis. 
Incidentally, we might ask how anyone on earth could read Mt. 
6:6 legalistically. 


Burton Scott EAstTon. 
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Kommentar sum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch. By Hermann 
L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck. Vol. IV. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1928, pp. 
_ vii + 1323. M. 60. 


The whole theological world is profoundly in the debt of the 
late Professor Strack and of Dr. Paul Billerbeck, and also of the — 
publishers, for this now-complete and enormously valuable collec- 
tion of material from ancient Jewish literature in illustration of 
the New Testament. It represents what must have been the labor > 
of a lifetime, and makes available to every student familiar with — 
German vast but not otherwise readily accessible materials of first 
importance for exegesis. In a preface to the final volume, Dr. 
Billerbeck acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Strack; 
but the work as a whole is obviously Billerbeck’s own. 

The present volume, which is so large that it is bound sep- 
arately in two parts, contains the promised Excursi to particular 
passages: Abhandlungen zur Ntl. Theologie und Archdologie. 
Three of these separate articles already appeared in Vol. II; the 
remainder number thirty, and cover such subjects as the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Passover Meal, Jewish Fasting, the Synagogue 
and its services, Pharisees and Sadducees, the O.T. Canon, the 
110th Psalm in rabbinic literature, the Good and Evil Tendencies, 
Demonology, Tithes, Slavery, Leprosy, Elias and his ascension, 
and various points in Jewish eschatology. 

It is too soon to pronounce final judgment upon the work; but 
so far as one has had time to make use of it, the positions taken 
seem to be fully supported by the literature cited—e.g., on the 
existence and status of slaves in Palestine, both Hebrew and 
‘Canaanite.’ This was a factor of real importance in the economic 
and ethical life of the N.T. period (7.e., before 70 A.D.), and is 
amply reflected in the Jewish parts of the N.T., ¢.g., the sources 
of the Synoptic Gospels. 

This work will remain for many years to come a standard refer- 
ence, with which every thorough N.T. student must familiarize 

himself. Our gratitude must include also the ‘ Notgemeinschaft 
der Deutschen Wissenschaft,’ whose generous support made pos- 
sible the publication of these concluding volumes. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 
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Der Brief an die Philipper. Erklart von Ernst Lohmeyer. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1928, pp. 192. M. 9. 


Dr. Lohmeyer, a young and brilliant Barthian, is making his in- 
fluence strongly felt in the New Testament world. In 1926 he 
published his commentary on Revelation in Lietzmann’s Hand- 
buch; an extraordinarily novel treatment that—despite many 
perversities—advanced our knowledge of the Apocalypse very 
materially. Now he has won admission to the stately Meyer 
series as editor of the Imprisonment Epistles, the first instalment 
of which, Philippians, is before us. It has many features in 
common with the Revelation. There is the same painstaking 
grammatical and linguistic analysis of each important phrase. 
There is the same laborious examination of word-balance and 
rhythm; Dr. Lohmeyer goes so far as to claim that St. Paul would 
have thought it irreverent to phrase a prayer in prose! There is 
the same discovery of a system of rhetorical construction that 
makes the book treated an indivisible unit. Most of us have 
thought of Philippians as written distinctly at ease, but Dr. Loh- 
meyer insists that it is as rigorously constructed as Hebrews: 
the very abruptness of the transition at the beginning of the third 
chapter is meticulously planned. Frankly, we do not believe 
it. Dr. Lohmeyer is overspecializing as a discoverer of necessary 
unity; he has recently demonstrated the perfect balance of the 
Fourth Gospel, and we have no doubt he could prove the rhetorical 
integrity of Proverbs. 

In common with his treatment of Revelation he lays tremendous 
emphasis on martyrdom as a virtue in the apostolic age: to the 
apostles the martyr was the only “true” Christian. In Revela- 
tion such a conception does exist—although to nothing like the 
extent Dr. Lohmeyer maintains—but to find it dominating Philip- 
pians takes courage. As exegetical courage, however, is some- 
thing he has in abundance, he gives us an entirely new reading of 
the epistle. Instead of being a placid and friendly letter to a 
church without special trials, it is a fiery exhortation to a com- 
munity in the furnace of persecution. All the Philippian leaders 
are in prison—that is why the “ bishops and deacons ” are singled 
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out for special mention, and that is why St. Paul is sending 
Epaphras and Timothy. Chapter 3 is concerned solely with con- 
duct in the face of martyrdom; “as many as are perfect” 
are those about to suffer. The trouble between Euodia and 
Syntyche has been caused by the persecutions. And even 4:8 has’ 
a purely religious significance, designed especially for the martyrs. 

When one has worked through this commentary, he feels that 
he has studied an epistle he never saw before. Then, laying the 
commentary aside, he reads Philippians over again—and rubs his 
eyes. What has become of the passionate appeal to those about 
to undergo death? It is simply not there. In other words, in 
place of exegesis we are given “ eisegesis ” of the most flagrantly 
Barthian variety, as far from history as Dr. Lohmeyer’s reiter- 
ated insistence that St. Paul explicitly and consciously wrote of 
the Incarnation as an entering by Christ of a universe of time and | 
space from a universe that transcends them. 

All of this does not detract from the value of the commentary 
in matters of detail. The argument that the “dogs” in chapter 
3 are non-Christian Jews and not Jewish Christians is excellent. 
The “enemies of the cross of Christ” are treated very convinc- 
ingly as apostates. For the place of writing Dr. Lohmeyer favors 


Czsarea rather than Ephesus; Rome does not seem to have many 
friends just now. The philological notes are admirable and utilize 
| the latest available evidence. And, despite his idée fixe of martyr- 


dom, the author has contributed materially to the understanding of 
Philippians. Just the same, the commentary scarcely seems to 
belong in the usually over-judicial Meyer array. 


Burton Scott EASTON. 


The Gospel of John. By G. H. C. Macgregor. Doubleday, Doran, 1929, pp. 
Ixviii + 378. $3.50. 

The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians. By J. Hugh Michael. Doubleday, 
Doran, 1929, pp. xxii + 230. $3.50. 
The ‘ Moffatt New Testament Commentary,’ based upon Pro- 

fessor Moffatt’s New Translation of the New Testament and 


under his general editorship, aims to do two things: to bring out 
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the religious meaning of the N.T. books, an object sometimes lost 
sight of, or at least not achieved so far as the reader is concerned; 
and to do so for readers unfamiliar with Greek. The writers 
work, of course, from the Greek text; but there is no philological 
criticism to obstruct the path of the ordinary reader. And while 
Professor Moffatt’s translation is printed throughout, and is made 
the basis of the comment, the writers are free to offer their own 
renderings where they prefer. The result is not a ‘ homiletical’ 
commentary, but a very thorough piece of historical interpreta- 
tion, as far as the Commentary has gone to date. The very latest 
works in exegesis are reckoned with, and the success achieved in 
presenting the best of modern thought upon the subjects con- 
sidered is worthy of note. 

Particularly is this true of Macgregor’s John. To describe its 
point of view in a word—it is an application and thorough work- 
ing-out of the viewpoint of E. F. Scott’s Fourth Gospel in the 
form of a commentary. The author acknowledges his indebted- 


ness in grateful words, and it is apparent throughout. And this 


earlier stages before reaching its present form: 


is, to the minds of many students at the present time, the proper 
and most fruitful approach to the Johannine Gospel. For such 
a commentary we have long been waiting; and if the late Abp. 
Bernard’s long-looked-for International Critical volumes were 
somewhat of a disappointment, in this respect, Macgregor’s 
volume comes as a welcome surprise. Scott, Bauer (in H. gz. 
N. T.), Loisy, Schmiedel, Streeter (The Four Gospels), and 
Kennedy, among recent workers in the field, have been his guides 
and sources of stimulation; at the same time he is perfectly fa- 
miliar with the older works, and he has a definite point of view 
of his own, independent of that of any of the other scholars 
named. On the relation of John to the Synoptics, he holds that 
the Fourth Gospel regularly presupposes that of Mark, that 
‘John’ probably knew Luke, but consistently ignored—if he 
knew at all—the Gospel of Matthew. In the course of a long 
Introduction he reviews once more the evidence for authorship, 
aim, and date, and concludes that the book passed through two 
(1) “ Behind 
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the Gospel stands the figure of the Witness, the ‘ Disciple whom 
Jesus loved,’ a young Jerusalemite disciple, outside the number of 
the Twelve, but admitted to the inner circle during the closing 
days.” It is to the reminiscences of this mysterious disciple that 
the author owes his historical material. (2) The Evangelist him- 
self, afterwards John the Elder of Ephesus, was ‘a younger con- 
‘temporary and disciple of the Witness ’—perhaps a Sadducee, 
originally, and at any rate connected with the priesthood. He was 
a Jew of Palestine, who removed later to Asia Minor, where he 
‘came in contact with Alexandrine modes of thought; and he was 
probably the author of I John. (3) Finally, the Gospel was re- 
vised by a later Redactor, perhaps after the death of John of 
Ephesus. It was he who rearranged certain sections of the Gos- 
_ pel, and threw into stronger relief the controversial element in it, 
even adding material of his own. 

Nevertheless, Macgregor does not ride his theory of author- 
ship to death; instead of a merely literary or philological analysis 
we have a fine, continuous, running exposition of the book Luther 
described as the ‘chiefest of the Gospels, unique, tender and 
true.’ 

Michael’s work on Philippians is a good piece of work, nat- 
urally, of course, not possessing the range and depth of one on 
the Fourth Gospel. He comes out strongly for the Ephesine 
theory of authorship, and dates the epistle in 55. If not inspir- 
ing, this is nevertheless a substantial and useful commentary. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Eastern Church in the Western World. By Wm. Chauncey Emhardt, 
Thomas Burgess, and Robert F. Lau. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1928, 


pp. x + 149. $1.75. 

No group can speak with better authority, at once scholarly 
and pragmatic, of the subject of this book, than the authors there- 
of. It is a popular handbook, ballasted—as all such efforts should 
be—by adequate knowledge and a much deeper acquaintance than 
it is necessary to utilize for this limited purpose. It interprets, 
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This last year has seen a quickening of interest in regard to 
Eastern Christianity. It is due in part to the breaking down of 
our provincialism, which suffered so severely in the War. It is 
also due to the sense of indebtedness of the West to the East, and 
of our efforts to help Eastern Christians in the problems of post- 

_ War chaos. It is peculiarly incumbent upon Episcopalians of 
every sort—clergy and laymen, specialists and generally well-in- 

. _ formed people—to have an intelligent understanding of Eastern 

_ Christianity. No other Communion can speak of, for, or to them 

_ with the same position and the same confidence as Anglicanism 

possesses. Our good-will is manifest and has been shown in in- 

- numerable ways. But the rudimentary knowledge of basic facts, 

on the part of Episcopalians by and large, is utterly inadequate— 

yet we are the one and only group in American Christianity which 

; can mediate Western ideas to the Eastern Christians, and interpret 

Eastern Christianity to our fellow Christians of the West. The 

problem of social and ecclesiastical adjustments in America is 

| peculiarly serious for the Eastern Christian today. We cannot 
help them without understanding them. We may not come to 
understand them until we have digested and put into circulation 

: the sort of knowledge this little book offers. It should be useful 

_ for discussion-groups, for private reading, for general and wide- 

; spread recommendation by clergy to their people. Here is a tradi- 

tion—as primitive as Rome claims for her own, yet non-papal; 
and evangelical—in spirit, in ideal, and largely in practice—yet 

non-protestant. It is Eastern, as our Faith was in its origin; it 
inculcates a passionate loyalty and a deep devotion, for it numbers 
its martyrs by hundreds where we of the West count ours by 

scores. 

Lastly, our own appreciation of Western Church conditions 
gains immensely by an acquaintance with the history and the prob- 
lems of Eastern Christianity. Provincialism and sectionalism are 
the bane of Western Christianity: from Eastern Christianity we 
may learn to take heart, repristinate our ideals, and go on with an 
increase as well of intelligence as of courage. After all, basic 
modern Christianity need not be obsessed with the problems set 
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by a group of Reformers in Western Europe, and, after all, there 
are other solutions than those tried out in the West! 
F. GavIN. 


The Confusion of Tongues. By Charles W. Ferguson. New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1928, pp. 464. $3.50. 
A review of modern isms—an amazing pageant of American 
religious oddities, a valuable handbook on Buchmanism, Rus- 
sellism, Bahaism, Spiritualism, Christian Science, Mormonism, 
and all the other queer isms which infest this land of the free- 
thinker. That the land is overrun with messiahs, inspired fakirs, 
Swamis and Mahatmas and Aimee MacPhersons everybody 
knows. America has ever been the sanctuary of amazing cults. 
Ever since Mother Ann Lee and her woe-begone troupe of 
Shakers stepped out of a leaky tub on to the welcome shores of 
Manhattan the immigration of freak religions has increased. Nor 
have we been lacking in our own fecundity of freaks. In the 19th 
century we brought forth three world-religions here in the United 
States: Spiritualism, Mormonism, and Eddyism. Today the 
student of comparative religions needn’t go back to Astarte and» 
Gautama and Laotze: he has here in his own homeland laboratory 
Bishop Leadbeater and Aimee Semple MacPherson and Fred 
Buchman and John Roach Stratton. Buchmanism, by the way, 
this investigator of the modern Babel describes as “ stridently 
evangelical in tone and hell-bent upon the salvation of souls; it 
has another feature to mark it for destruction and that is its re- 
sounding emphasis upon sex. It is in religion what True Stories 
and True Marriage Confessions are in the magazine field.” This 
quotation, by the way, is taken from the introductory chapter 
wherein the whole field is scanned. But Chapter V, sandwiched — 
in between one on Russellism and another on Dukhobors, gives ten’ 
full pages to Buchmanism, the clearest, sanest analysis of that. 
amazing movement which we have seen. It concludes thus— 


“ Whatever the case may be we have in Buchmanism a curious spectacle: a_ 
body of inspired and zealous young men of more than moderate education 
going about among their fellows in a campaign of personal righteousness for 
the promotion of which they rely upon the methods of the eighteenth century — 
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and the baptism of the Holy Ghost. Apart from the psycholo of the phenom- 
enon, it presents all the fascinating anachronism of a Menr te feet-washing 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Every clergyman should own this book. It is as :liable as an 
encyclopedia and as readable as a detective story. Tragic it is 
and comic; but as the author justly remarks this ve~y bedlam in 
the religious world is itself a demonstration that “ .<ligion will 
never be left without a witness—of one sort or another.” 

Gro. Craic STEWART. 


The Christian Sacraments. By Oliver Chase Quick. Harper, 1927, pp. 
xv + 264. $3.00. 


Canon Quick was a courageous man when he consented to con- 
tribute this volume to the ‘ Library of Constructive Theology ’— 
for upon what rock has shipwreck been more frequent, in avow- 
edly comprehensive enterprises, than that of the doctrine o° the 
sacraments? But Canon Quick had two guarantees of sucee -—- 
the success which ‘lies always on the other side of a risk’ - ne 
has the courage of deep convictions, and he has a clear, brill w_, 
penetrating, sympathetic understanding of the religious co. vic; 
tions of others. 

The book opens with an attempt to ground the doctrine p‘iilo- 
sophically by a distinction between ‘ symbols’ and ‘ instrumcnts,’ 
both technically and in common thought. Then follow two chap, 
ters in which ‘ esthetic’ sacramentalism is distinguished frun 
‘ ethical,’ and an effort made to harmonize the two—since ‘ each, 
in order to achieve its own completeness, is obliged in the end to 
borrow from the other’ (p. 51). 

The Life of our Lord is then presented as a Sacrament seen 
in two-fold aspect as the Incarnation and the Atonement, and the 
Christian sacraments are viewed as ‘extensions of the Incarna- 
tion ’—surely the only way in which Christian sacraments are to 
be viewed, if Catholic and Evangelical views are to be recon- 
ciled and anything like unity in doctrine achieved at this point. 
The remainder of the volume treats of the Church, Orders and 
Unity, Holy Baptism, the Eucharist, Worship and Morals, with 
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several valuz 48 appended notes. We believe the book will do © 
much towar a ‘constructive theology,’ certainly toward a 
rapprocheme . of English churchmen and Free-churchmen; — 
whether it complishes as much in this country is a question. 
The antece: ciits and presuppositions of contemporary American 
Protestanti: '1—due largely to the conditions of life in colonial 
days and cn the frontier and to reaction from the large influx — 
of continental Roman Catholicism with its exaggerated devo- 
tions—are far less sacramental than in British Protestantism; © 
and it may take much longer here than there to gain a fair hear- — 
ing for tht sacramental principle. But time brings swift changes, © 
these days; and we shall do well to recommend Quick’s book to 
everyone interested in theological reconstruction or ecclesiastical 


reconciliation. 
"FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


R ‘ion without God. By Fulton J. Sheen. Longmans, Green, 1928, pp. 
‘Ww + 368. $3.50. 
¥ thorough-going Scholastic, a member of the Faculty of — 

Thejlogy of the Catholic University of America, discusses various — 

contemporary forms of the Philosophy of Religion, particularly | 

thos’ systems of thought which seek to conserve religion while dis- 
pensing with the traditional God-concept. Dr. Sheen is well quali- 
fied'*o attempt this difficult task. He has made a thorough study — 
of‘modern Philosophy of Religion and is able to present the re- 
ligious aspect of the teaching of the most outstanding humanist 
thinkers of to-day. He is at home with Alexander and Perry, 
with Whitehead and Russell, with Croce and Gentile and with the 
Chicago school of Social Theology. And he is fair in presenting 
their views, scrupulously fair and intelligent. 
He subjects the whole movement of humanist religion to criti- 
cism by the standard of Thomas Aquinas. It is proper criticism, 
not an attack on a caricature or on secondary details, but on the 
basic positions of these scholars. His criticism will appear tri- 
umphant to those who share his scholastic presuppositions, but the 
modern empiricist will often accuse him of begging the question. 
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So far apart are the scholastics and the empiricists, that which is 
as clear as daylight to the one is shadowy and unreal to the other. 
Dr. Sheen traces the confusion of the moderns to the denial of 
the transcendent, and discovers the origin of this denial in three 
great leaders of thought, Luther, who denied the grace of God 
and put in its place individualism, Descartes, who denied the in- 
tellect and substituted the Philosophy of Fact, and Kant, who 
denied the Will and offered man a Philosophy of Value. Asa 
result of this threefold betrayal of the spiritual life of man, re- 
ligion has ceased to make God central, but has made man and 
his welfare (values) the end of all. The emphasis in the modern 
world is now on religious experience rather than on God. Re- 
ligion moves from man’s experience to God instead of from 
God’s existence and necessity to man. Such a view, says Dr. 
Sheen, perverts the order of nature and makes the potter sub- 
ject to the clay. The end of the road is the equating of the idea 
of God with the reality of God, and this is the death of religion. 

It is interesting to see in this book as in many others how 
Roman Catholic scholars maintain their faith in reason in an age 
marked by so much actual pride in the irrational. Dr. Sheen is 
on firm ground when he insists that there must be a rational 
ground for value. He charges the humanist writers with super- 
ficiality in their treatment of the problem of value. They make 
value for man the primary factor in religion. Sheen claims that 
religion deals primarily with existence and only secondarily with 
values. Values are values to an end, that is, to God. Religion 
deals not with the conservation of values but with the transcend- 
ence of values through the sacramentalization of the universe. 

The only fault that one could find in this admirable work is 
that its method is scholastic, and many modern men distrust the 
abstractions of this method. To the one trained in scholasticism 
and believing in its canons Dr. Sheen will be a most valuable 
guide and teacher. 

D. A. McGrecor. = 
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Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation. By members of the Anglican Com- 
munion. Edited by A. E. J. Rawlinson. Longmans, Green, 1928, pp. 
ix + 415. $7.50. 

The volume opens with a finely proportioned and sympathetic 
account of ‘Hebraic Theism as presupposed by the Christian 
movement,’ in which its development is traced from the primitive 
beginnings up to the conception of God held in the Judaism of 
the N.T. period. Dr. Rawlinson, the general editor and con- 
tributor of this introductory essay, emphasizes rightly ‘the re- 
ligion of awe and holy fear’ that Hebraism produced, and while 
correcting the current Christian idea that Judaism emphasized 
unduly the ‘ aloofness ’ of God nevertheless recognizes the limita- 
tion which Judaism set upon itself: it was a thoroughly national 
religion, rooted in the sense of a special calling and of special 
privilege as the people of the Covenant. 

The next essay, on ‘ The Christ,’ is by the Rev. F. D. V. Nar- 
borough, and represents our Lord from the apocalyptic-eschato- 
logical point of view. The Messianic consciousness was basic in 
Jesus’ thought and teaching, though a ‘ secret’; in form, it was 
measurably derived from the conception of the Suffering Servant, 
and shifted from that to the conception of the apocalyptic ‘ Son 
of Man ’—in the end including both, and identifying them. “ The 

Enochian Christology provided for Jesus a mode in which he 

gave expression to the superhuman intuitions of his conscious- 

‘ness, a consciousness which was either true to reality or a radical 

_kind of madness, and which, to the present writer, in view of his 
achievements in the spiritual sphere today no less than yesterday, 
appears as the truth.” 

Following these two preliminary essays is one more, on ‘ Early 
Gentile Christianity and its Hellenistic Background,’ by Mr. Ar- 
thur D. Nock—a thorough, brilliant example of summarization 
such as we should expect from him. It is long—over a hundred 
‘pages—arriving at the conclusion that, in contrast to other re- 
‘ligions of the Empire (surely excepting Judaism), ‘ Christianity 
stands out as curiously uncompromising, in spite of the attempts 

a the apologists to represent it as a reasonable Greek philosophy.’ 
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Though it is not possible to answer roundly why Christianity won 
in competition with them, it is obvious that in satisfying both the 
religious and the philosophic instincts of the time, it ‘could do 
what other rivals claimed, and could do it better.’ Particularly, 
“it combined belief in God’s perfect justice with the conviction 
that He loved the sinner even in his sin and desired his salvation 
_ The attraction of this to ordinary people must have been very 
great.” 

Two essays follow, by Dr. K. E. Kirk and the Rev. F. W. 
Green, sketching the evolution and later development of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity; F. H. Brabant contributes one on ‘ Augus- 

tine and Plotinus,’ and another on ‘God and Time’; the final 
essay is by Professor Hodgson of the General Seminary, on ‘ The 
Incarnation.’ The volume offers as a whole an admirable histori- 
cal introduction to the Doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, and some 
material for the solution of certain of its problems. As a whole 
it moves on a high level of solid theological thinking—e.g., Pro- 
fessor Hodgson’s analysis of the conceptions of manhood and God- 
_head in the effort to discover their compatibility in the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, and his insistence that the latter meets its real 
difficulties in ‘ the ultimate philosophical problem of creation.’ 


FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit (The Library of Constructive 
Theology). By H. Wheeler Robinson. New York: Harper, 1928, pp. 
xviii + 295. $3.00. 

Dr. Wheeler’s theological repute was well established by his 

DP gencga treatise, The Christian Doctrine of Man; and his skill 

is not wanting in this work. It has three parts: I. The Ap- 
proach through Experience; II. The Work of the Holy Spirit; 
att The Holy Spirit and the Godhead. 

He describes the book as the outcome of hope expressed in the 
preface of the second edition of his previous work, above men- 
tioned, “ of writing a similar (my italics) book on the doctrine 

of the Holy Spirit.’’ But while of considerable value in its way, 
this book differs in one important respect from that. It is not 
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constructive as that one was, but analytical and investigative. 
And in this respect it fails to meet the expectation raised by its 
being contributed to “ The Library of Constructive Theology,” 
and by his own expressed aim of “ theological construction.” 

He nowhere defines “ experience,”’ but in his treatment of it 
appears to have in mind the modern and somewhat subjective con- 
ception of it, although he takes pains to defend the objective 
reality of the Spirit. But one fails to discover a clear lead as to 
His being personal, and as to His distinction in the Godhead from 
the Father and the Son. 

I am inclined to think that his attempt to ground his study in 
“experience,” as that term is currently taken, is responsible for 


his failure to give a really constructive exhibition of the doctrine 
of the Spirit as a whole. And he seems quite oblivious of the fact 


that the doctrine has been constructively developed in Catholic 
Theology—developed in a way not at all discordant with the 
“experience ” of those who accept the doctrine. In spite of these 
limitations, the book contains much that is worthy of careful 
study. It is plainly the product of responsible labour. - 
F. J. Hate. 


Die Mystik und das Wort, second much altered edition. By Emil Brunner. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1928, pp. viii-+ 3990. M. 11.20; bound M. 13.20. 


For good or for ill the Barthian movement is amongst us in 
earnest, and we shall not have peace until we have wrestled with it 
to a decision. It knows no compromise. It has not been called 
“the theology of crisis” without good reason. A correspondent 
just writing from the University of Marburg states that this 
theology “has so affected German thinking that higher biblical 
criticism is temporarily at a standstill. The critics are wonder- 
‘ing with a great deal of uncertainty whether they must start all 
over again from a different angle.” We cannot banish it with 
‘mere epithets such as Swiss Fundamentalism, Calvinism re- 
amped, or the like. We must respect it for the new note of 
urgency and seriousness it has introduced into theology, and for 
the persistent and trenchant way it has framed afresh the most 
searching questions of religion. 
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If Barth has given to this theology its name and fame, Brunner 
has done most to give it systematic exposition. A prophetic fire 
breathes through all both these men write and say. It is not 
merely the Church and her theology that, according to Brunner, 
is endangered by the specious synthesis which 19th century Chris- 
tianity has effected with mysticism and idealism, it is our civiliza- 
tion and culture as a whole. Mysticism and idealism are the in- 
sidious tempters who, while seeming to present Christianity with 
the recognition of the intellectual world in return for an innocent 
bit of homage rendered to themselves, have in reality lured it 
into the surrender of its own soul. “ The antithesis which the 
theology of Schleiermacher, as well as the philosophy of Hegel, ap- 
peared to have bridged is not a merely technical affair of either 
theology or philosophy. He who thinks to bridge it has only re- 
newed it; for it is nothing less than the antithesis between man’s 
faith in the Word of God and man’s faith in himself.” Brun- 
ner’s attack (and the strength of this movement is due largely to 
its aggressiveness) is directed mainly at Schleiermacher on the 
ground that he, while perhaps not the greatest representative of 
modern religion, still less its creator, is nevertheless ‘‘ the most 
significant of those who have succeeded in working over and re- 
minting the content of Christianity into mysticism.” He is the 
rootstock from which, as a sprout with an underground connec- 
tion, “ the Christian mysticism of modern theology ” proceeds. 

There are today, declares Brunner, only two religions with 
which we have seriously to reckon: mysticism in its great variety 
of shadings, and Christian faith. As for mysticism, which a 
prominent theologian of our day lauds as “ nothing more nor 
less than the last and deepest understanding of religion as re- 
ligion, the pure cultivation so to speak of what is religious in re- 
ligion,” it, for Brunner, is but “ the most refined and sublimated 
form of creature-deification, t.¢., of heathenism.” Its most dread- 
ful achievement consists in its having destroyed man’s capacity to 
understand the “ Word.” 

The term “ Word,” used in a highly pregnant sense, is one 
fundamental to Barthian thought, standing for all that is most 
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Brunner expounds the term in relation to the origin and function 
of speech, its logical, psychological, and metaphysical implications, 
and its biblical usage. This last has nothing in common with the 
speculative coloring attaching to the Greek use of Logos. The 
Word, not the reason, is the fundamental fact of human exist- 
ence, that which makes it human. Reason is subjective. Word 
connotes Another, and the possibility of personal relationship with 
that Other. It involves the eternal and objective character of 
Truth, and the correlative fact of revelation. Man’s distinctive 
dignity, that which marks him off from the beast, lies in his 
capacity not to generate but to listen to the Truth, which speaks 
to him, e.g., in the voice of conscience. Christ is the Word be- 
come incarnate, not the apotheosis of human reason. 

The alternatives then are clean cut: either, or. Either mys- 
ticism, whose goal is the complete degeneration of Christianity, or 
: the religion of the ‘“ Word,” “ the religion of the Old and New 
Testaments, of the Apostles, and of the Reformers.” It is easy 
to multiply these Barthian antitheses, but only first hand acquaint- 
ance with our volume can disclose the richness and suggestiveness 
of Brunner’s critique. 


CHARLES B. HEDRICK. 


The Steep Ascent. By Robert Norwood. New York: 

xiii + 197. $1.50. 

These twenty-four short chapters were given by Dr. Norwood 
as “ Noontide Lenten Meditations” in 1928. If “meditation ” 
means “thinking aloud,” they are aptly named. Undoubtedly 
there is a charm, and equally a danger, in such spontaneous and 
wholly “ extempore” utterance. The book makes a distinct ap- 
peal and has spiritual atmosphere. But it pays an appropriate 
penalty in a certain lack of coherent and responsible thought. 
Perhaps the most interesting and characteristic passages are the 
bits of self-revelation scattered through the pages. 

Such personal touches are certain to attract attention. In an- 
other than Dr. Norwood, they might imply a measure of self- 
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reference not quite consistent with the gift of prophecy. In him, 
in spite of his well-known literary art, they have the ring of an 
almost naive sincerity, not to say simplicity. 

The book, perhaps inevitably, lacks unity and depth. There is 
much repetition of favorite ideas, but not much progress in eluci- 
dating them. And there is even less practical application or direc- 
tion. 

The view taken of religion is thoroughly individualistic: faith 
is based wholly on experience. The themes are chosen from the 
New Testament more or less at random, many of them from the 
Sermon on the Mount. Two notes constantly recur: that “ seeing 
Jesus,” each for himself and in his own right, is the heart of 
Christianity ; that a strain of moral effort is needed to accomplish 
it. There the matter is largely left, so far as guidance to the 
vision on the one hand, or courage for the effort on the other, is 
concerned. It is only fair to add that a certain elan or enthusiasm 
running through the book lends real attractiveness to the ideals 
which Dr. Norwood, however vaguely, holds before us. 

The publication of these “ meditations ” puts the author some- 
what at a disadvantage. Cold type has a rather cruel way of dis- 
counting “ accidents”’ and underscoring “ substance.” And the 
book suffers from this test. The critic as he reads cannot but 
note “glittering generalities,” exaggerated emphases, unsound 
antitheses, obvious “ non-sequiturs,” which Dr. Norwood him- 
self would doubtless correct or disallow on second thought. 

By those who heard, and profited by hearing, the “ medita- 
tions,” the printed book may well be welcomed. But with the 
public, it will be a question whether Dr. Norwood’s reputation as 
a teacher and prophet of religion will have lost or gained by this 
latest publication. In spite of his confidence that neither doctrine 
nor history is requisite for true Christian vision, there are still 
many among us who believe that faith becomes credulity unless 
reason gives it stability and hope, and that, with history elim- 
inated, Christianity becomes a fairy-tale. 
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The Evolution of Ethics. Edited by E. H. Sneath. Yale University Press, 

1927, pp. viii + 370. $4.00. 

This is a series of essays on the ethics of the chief religious 
systems of the world by specialists in each field. Egyptian Ethics 
are described by S. A. B. Mercer, Confucian by H. P. Beach, 
Babylonian by G. A. Barton, Hindu by E. W. Hopkins, Zoroas- 
trian by A. V. W. Jackson, Early Hebrew and the Hebrew 
Prophets by L. P. Paton, Greek by P. Shorey, The Gospels by 
_E. F. Scott, Pauline by C. H. Dodd, Moslem by J. C. Archer, with 
a final chapter by the editor on “ The Moral Values of Religion.” 
In spite of Ennius’ line 


Moribus antiquis stat Res Romana virisque = 


there is no essay on Roman Ethics, and Jewish Ethics might also 
have had a chapter. 

Some of the essays, notably the one on Zoroaster, suggest the 
degeneration rather than the evolution of Ethics: there are many 
‘pagan’ Virtues we might revive with advantage. 

Dr. Shorey’s chapter on the Ethics of the Greek Religion is 
excellent reading and shows how fatal to much eloquent and edify- 
ing moralizing is an accurate knowledge of the original texts. 
After quoting the much used lines from Professor Murray’s 
translation of the Bacche: 


- “ What else is Wisdom? What of man’s endeavour _ 
Or God’s high grace so lovely and so great? 
To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 
To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; a 
And shall not loveliness be loved forever?” 


= 
he writes ‘‘ The actual meaning of the Greek words in Euripides’ 
text is: 
“ What is Wisdom? What fairer gift 
On man can the god bestow 
7 Than his victorious hand to lift 
? ” 
Over the head of his foe? 
The section on Moslem Ethics shows that Islam is not so static 
as is sometimes supposed: “‘ It is possible for Islam to introduce 


monogamy and to prohibit polyamy in obedience to the mind 
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of the Prophet himself” (p. 336); and again, “Islam might 
agree to abolish slavery in the interest of humanity and find itself 
quite in harmony with a principle and a practice of Mohammed ” 
(p. 337). 

In the essay on the Gospels attention is drawn to the fact that 
in spite of the great variety of ‘ Theologies’ in the New Testa- 
ment there is “ the absolute agreement of all the writers in their 
ethical judgments ” (p. 270). 

It is also pointed out that such popular phrases as ‘ spreading 
the Kingdom of God’ and ‘ building the Kingdom of God’ would 
sound almost blasphemous to New Testament writers: ‘“‘ The 
idea that men themselves can bring about the Kingdom, and 
make this the end and motive of all their effort, is a wholly modern 
one, which we cannot legitimately ascribe to Jesus” (p. 284). 

The division of Pauline Ethics into ‘ Elements of Character’ 
and ‘ Social Ethics’ seems unnecessary, for fellowship and mem- 
bership is the basis of all St. Paul’s ethical teaching. To him 
personality can be raised to its highest power only in membership 
of a society. 

It might perhaps be said that throughout the book economic 
factors in the evolution of ethics are not sufficiently stressed and 
a chapter on the occasional corruption of ethics by religion would 
make the book more complete. 

A. Harre Forster. 


Souls in the Making. By John G. Mackenzie. New York: Macmillan, 19209, 

Pp. 259. $2.25. 

This admirable work is called “an introduction to Pastoral 
Psychology,” but its chief aim is to educate the pastor so that he 
may be able to cope with the many abnormal cases with which he 
comes in contact. It very often is the case that the pastor is not 
even able to recognize pathological cases, and the result is grave 
injustice to the afflicted as well as a total failure to help them. 
A child may easily be severely disciplined for a fault for which he 
is no more responsible than for the color of his eyes. The chief 
value of this book is the aid it offers in training to discrimination 
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between the normal and the abnormal. That value is great, _ 
though many readers will be disappointed because the author is 
prone to dwell upon his results rather than his methods. 

Mr. Mackenzie describes the kind of confessional that should 
be found in every parish, in which the pastor meets his people 7 
individually and face to face to deal with the problems of their 
lives. He evidently is not a complete Freudian, though he does 
apparently make wise use of psychoanalysis. But he does hold 
that a sexual root is the source of most neurasthenic disorders. 
He gives an excellent conception of the perilous procedure in 
rationalization: “‘ we find good reasons for our conduct, not the 
real reasons.” 


L. W. Batten. 


The Warrior, the Woman, and the Christ. By G. A. Studdert Kennedy. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1929, pp. xiv + 274. $2.50. 


This book, the last Studdert Kennedy will give to the Church 

on earth, is in a way of strange interest; for something impelled 

him here not as in earlier books to study one or another approach : 
to Christianity, but to present briefly, yet in closely articulated 
scheme, his whole conception of society in its advance toward the 
‘City of God. With his usual humility, he says in the Introduc- 
tion that the book would have been better could he have written 
it in more leisure, and the reader is forced to agree; for there is 
some careless phrasing and some joints in the logic are obscure. 
But despite occasional roughnesses and crudities, the work has 
all his customary thrust and depth; the deliberately offhand man- 
ner hides the keen thinking of a man conversant with the ferment 
of modern thought in its most significant phases. We must re- 
joice that the book was written swiftly; otherwise we might 
never have had it at all. 

Discussion centres in Sex, but moves out widely from that 
focus; for, as Studdert Kennedy remarks, “ sex becomes a mental 
obsession, a disease, unless you see it as part of the challenge of 
the universe.” Accordingly he broadens his treatment from con- 
sidering the conflict of male and female to discussing world peace 
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and the industrial situation, showing how from his point of 
view the right understanding of sex gives the clue to right under- 
standing of the whole social order. He traces the transmutation 
of the predatory and pugnacious instincts of the warrior male 
into the productive activity of the worker-artist, through the 
tension of conflict with the creative instincts of the female. The 
resultant home, with its care of the future in the person of the 
child, is prototype and nucleus of the whole social order as it shall 
be when Christ comes to His own. ‘ Our chance of making earth 
a home depends on our capacity for making homes on earth.” 
This may sound like a neatly put pulpit platitude. But there 
is no sentimentalizing in these pages. The conflict of the sexes, 
we are told in stark and plain writing, was destructive at first, 
only slowly becoming creative as father and mother become 
united in care for the child. As for monogamy, ethnic history 
demonstrates that it is no “ natural” thing, but an ideal for the 
future; and love is the result of monogamy and not its cause. 
Studdert Kennedy is refreshingly direct in his treatment of Vic- 
torian ethics and people may still live who will be shocked at his 
repudiation of them. He insists that the Victorian view of sex 
is not identical with Christianity, and it is a pleasure to find a 
Christian man who can reject what was smug and false in that 
view as sharply as any ultra-modern, but who holds a good 
respectful faith in the monogamous marriage, no longer to be 
based on hidden prostitution, as a definite possibility for the 
future. Monogamy, he says, like Christianity, has never had a 
fair chance; yet the stable family is the best hope of the race. 
The discrediting of asceticism is well done; but his insistence 
on sex-love as necessary to a perfect life has an awkward time 
when it confronts the absence of any element of sex in the re- 
corded story of the Perfect Humanity of Jesus; and the sug- 
gestions given on this point will be distasteful to many people. 
The Home is the school of love, and this because it is the focus 
of struggle. Struggle between man and woman, between the 
older generation and the younger, between the strong and the 
weak, between flesh and spirit. And in every sphere of life, the 
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_of his war-experience. Capitalism is naturally detestable to him. 
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_ same pattern recurs. It is to the idea of Conflict, potentially cre- 
ative rather than destructive, that Studdert Kennedy constantly 
returns, whether he treats of international relations or of the in- 
dustrial situation. With current flat pacifism he has no sym- 
pathy; blurring the tension of struggle, whether in classes or na- 
tions, seems to him an undesirable dream and an illusion pointing 
toward death. But for conflict of the crude warrior type he has 
horror only; the book, like everything he wrote, has grim echoes 


‘So are both means and end in Marxian socialism—the means, 
violent revolution followed by coercion and class dictatorship; 
the end, as he sees it, obliteration of the struggles that give life. 
Many will feel that he treats with inadequate sympathy and rather 
superficially the great experiment going on in Russia; for diffi- 
cult functional adjustments must certainly obtain in the com- 
munist state, and there may be developed, conceivably sooner 
than elsewhere, his dream of the sublimation of conflicts by the 
transformation of the warrior into the worker-artist, on a height 
where creative purpose may be born. 

In all Studdert Kennedy’s criticisms however of the seething 
forces dominant in civilization today, he writes with challenging 
insight. Of course he suggests no program. But he offers a 
guiding principle, and a Leader. Only in the power of Jesus, 
the Transforming Man, in Whom is a new heaven and a new 
earth, can the great task envisaged be accomplished. There is 
entire modernity to the latter part of the book. Some may 
hesitate over the scornful rejection of the Absolute, and in hen 
of “consumptivé children dying with rotten teeth,” refuse to 
agree that “‘ the Absolute is the devil, the very devil.” Thought 
and heart both crave an Absolute—somewhere, somewhen. But 
in a generation like our own, obsessed by longing for a Great 
Comrade in suffering and search, Studdert Kennedy’s vision 
of a Working God meets the deepest conscious need. His align- 
ment of the drama of evolution with the drama of creative love. 
no less than his recognition of the contribution of science to a 
conception of the Deity, now that science begins to look in rather 
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than back, will hold and solace many a reader. The book— 
nothing if not ambitious—ends with an apergu of the whole of 
Christian history! Probably Studdert Kennedy was right in say- 
ing that he had “bitten off more than he could chew ’’; but we 
can not be sorry. It is easy to cavil at some of his details or 
to disagree with some of his points. It is better to be grateful 
for the serious and convinced thinking of a man to whom the 
Christian faith was no possession lightly acquired and condescend- 
ingly held, but a solemn reality, in the light of which all the 
phenomena of nature and of human life took on for the first 
time an intelligible meaning. 
Vipa D. ScuppeEr. 


Jesus on Social Institutions. By Shailer Mathews. New York: Macmillan, 

1928, pp. 156. $1.50. 

Dean Mathews’ earlier book, “ The Social Teaching of Jesus ” 
(1897), was one of the important documents of the “ Social 
Gospel.” In it Jesus was interpreted as a social reformer with an 
evolutionary view of the coming of the kingdom of God and an 
optimistic liberal program for speeding that coming. The present 
volume is significant as the abandoning of that position in the 
light of the contribution made to our understanding of Jesus by 
the Eschatological school of New Testament critics. Jesus now 
appears as a transformer of “ revolutionary mass psychology ” 
(p. 43). The apocalyptic hope is understood as an alternative 
to the advocacy of a Messianic war. Jesus, following John the 
Baptist, takes revolutionaries and teaches them to trust in the 
imminent divine intervention. 

Such an interpretation is obviously much more in line with 
contemporary New Testament study than the one formerly 
held by Dean Mathews in company with Walter Rauschenbusch 
and others. Whether it covers the ground as completely as Dean 
Mathews now thinks is another matter. After all religion has a 
degree of autonomy to which justice can hardly be done by pre- 
senting it almost exclusively as a by-product of social unrest. 
Nor does Dean Mathews, in the latter half of the book, seem 
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‘quite consistent with his fundamental principle of interpretation. 
At the last he comes out with a conclusion which seems far more 

consistent with his old position, when he says that “ Jesus teaches 
| i goodwill is a practicable basis upon which to build human 


society’ (p. 154). 

Despite this partial inconsistency the book contains much of 
real value as a translation of the gospel into our contemporary 
language. One might question a considerable number of details, 
as, for example, that Moses taught monogamy (p. 78), that Jesus’ 
central message was to the privileged (p. 49), that “he seems 
to have been well dressed’ (p. 68), that he taught “ the giving 
away of wealth as a universal prerequisite of entering into the 
joys of the kingdom” (p. 102). Note 13 on page 108 is open 
to the interpretation that the tribute to Cesar was a religious levy 
for the temple, though of course this is not the author’s meaning. 

N. B. Nasu. 
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The Religious Development of Adolescents. By Oskar Kupky. Macmillan, 
1928, pp. x + 138. $1.50. 

The study of the religious development of the individual is a 
much younger science in Germany than in this country. Not 
nearly so much collecting of material has been possible, nor the 
same thorough discussion of deductions. One feels this in com- 
paring Prof. Kupky’s essay with American studies. Probably 
Prof. Kupky would readily acknowledge this difference. In his 
Introduction he sums up briefly the progress of German investi- 
gation, and takes issue with “ bird’s-eye methods,” and with the 
“Cultural psychology’ of Spranger. His own contribution is 
based on study of certain literary productions of youth, diaries, 
poems, etc. This “ biographical’ method he finds more spon- 
taneous and trustworthy than the statistical methods of question- 
naires. Many would agree with him in this. Case-study is 
preferable to statistics. But the difficulty is to amass sufficient 
cases for sound generalization. In this particular Prof. Kupky’s 
collection seems ‘meagre and not always well balanced+—not 
enough, perhaps, of what James called “ healthy-minded ”’ cases. 
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An introductory chapter on the religion of the child leads to 
the conclusion that no child under adolescent years has a full ex- 
perience of religion. He is too subject to adult ideas and too 
anthropomorphic in his conceptions. There is no proper re- 
ligious development until adolescence (p. 110). This estimate 
betrays the very limited definition of religion used by the author. 

Prof. Kupky’s discussion of adolescent experiences is interest- 
ing and worthwhile. Yet in the end not much is added to the pic- 
ture of adolescence which American writers have painted. He 
holds that few adolescent experiences develop continuously and 
harmoniously. He will not be led away by Freud into an erotic 
explanation of religious feeling. He stresses the social and ethical 
impulses which lead youth to interest in religion. Chapter X gives 
a valuable analysis of the awakening of religious feelings based 
on themes from 148 girls of 15-16 years. The volume closes 
with extracts from poems and diaries together with a valuable 
Bibliography of German discussions. 

LESTER BRADNER. 


With and Without Christ. By Sadhu Sundar Singh. With an introduc- 
tion by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. New York: Harpers, 1929, 
pp. 152. $1.50. 


Sundar Singh is one who, having found the Pearl of Great 
Price, gladly renounced all else. In his journeyings up and down 
over the face of the earth he has met and talked with all sorts of 
people—non-Christians with Christ among the pundits and sadhus 
of India, Christians without Christ in Boston and Chicago. He 
has uncovered a great secret discipleship in India, full of promise 
for that ancient land. He exposes, to our shame, the spiritual 
barrenness of so much of our western Christianity—the ‘‘ Church- 
ianity without Christianity ” of church members who reject the 
Christian life, and the “ Christianity without Christ” which 
denies the deity of our Lord. He makes us see—if indeed we 
need to be shown—that “ Christians” are one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the spread of Christianity. Yet his own experience 
proves that where one has really found Christ, this faithlessness of 
Christians can do no harm to the inner sanctuary of the soul. 
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Very beautiful, and worthy to stand beside the experience of 
St. Paul on the Damascus road or of St. Augustine in the garden, 
or the illumination which came to Pascal, is the manifestation of 
the Living Christ by which the Sadhu was reborn, through a 
mystical experience that is likely to remain a classic. One rises 
from this little book with a feeling of awe and reverence. It is 
as if one had been at prayer, or looking into a surpassingly beauti-. 
ful soul where the image of Christ is enshrined. If Christianity 
is ever to be “ demonstrated ”’ in all its beauty and transforming 
power, it must be by such records as this. It seems destined to 
have an abiding place in devotional literature. Through it all 
there breathes the subtle perfume of the Orient. 


P. V. Norwoop. ~ 


The Catholic Church in France. By C. H. Palmer. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1928, pp. 136. $1.20. : 


This book is written in the hope that it may “ make English _ 
and French churchmen know each other a little better.” Written 
primarily for Anglicans, it should be welcome reading to all 
who want first-hand information of present-day religious life in. 
France. It must be confessed that most of us are much in need 
of it. Casual reading of newspapers and magazines leaves a 
wholly superficial and unfair impression. Spiritual forces work 
quietly and do not make good “ copy.” Hence all that the general _ 
public knows of the French religious attitude is purely negative. 
Anti-clericalism in French politics; aggressive unbelief in current 
French literature and art; flagrant immorality in French society: 
these have become, for the average American, fixed ideas, with 
nothing at hand to counteract them. Mr. Palmer’s book is there- 
fore timely, and, on the whole, it admirably serves its purpose. 
It is graphic and illustrative. It gives impressions gathered here ~ 
and there by personal contact with French priests and laymen and 
with some of their notable activities. As the author freely ad- 
mits, his work has no technical authority but its selective method 
is, for the average reader, a gain rather than a loss. The ex- 
amples given by Mr. Palmer, not only of zeal and spiritual devo- 
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tion, but also of practical and highly effective social service, are 
probably no less typical than they are illuminating. The reader 
is carried along as a “ compagnon de voyage ”’ and sees for him- 
self what Mr. Palmer saw. 

Each of the thirteen short chapters has useful and interesting 
information, and the author’s comments and reflections are not 
infrequently shrewd and penetrating, with not a little humor 
thrown in. Especially noteworthy are his suggestive and sum- 
mary accounts of French religious temperament and genius; of 
the missionary zeal of the religious orders; of the wise and serious 
efforts for social readjustment and reform undertaken by promi- 
nent clergy and laity; of the prestige gained by the clergy through 
heroic service in the War; of the new generation of able Catholic 
scholars and writers who are wielding an increasing influence. 

The last chapter, on “‘ Ultimate Things,” which is by way of 
summary, shows genuine and sympathetic insight, and is perhaps 
the best in the book. There is no undue optimism. The difficult 
and often threatening conditions are frankly recognized. On the 
other hand, Mr. Palmer shows us the eternal springs of hope and 
regeneration and helps us to know the heart of France. His 
style is provokingly uneven. Clear and vigorous for the most 
part, it lapses now and again into awkward and even ungrain- 
matical constructions, obviously due to carelessness. These are 
real blemishes and should be corrected in any subsequent edition. 

P. M. RHINELANDER. 


Biblical Allusions in Poe. By W. M. Forrest. Macmillan, 1928. $2.50. 

The title of this book is too modest; it is no mere study of 
biblical allusions in Poe, but a careful analysis of all the features 
in that poet’s work which throw light on his spiritual attitude. In 
the first part of the book, affinities with the Hindu and the Hebraic 
mind are scrupulously noted. Such affinities may be found and 
such comparisons made in the case of many other authors ; though 
it is true that Poe’s predilection for an Hebraic type of imagery 
is as marked as that of William Vaughn Moody in The Masque 
of Judgment, and that his Pantheistic mysticism, with its turn 
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toward the magical and the occult, was unusual in the America of 
his day. Professor Forrest gives interesting evidence of Poe’s 
familiarity with German critics of Oriental thought. But the 
poet’s morbid dwelling on Death, especially in its phase of physical 
corruption, surely aligns him with the macabre schools of the fif- 
teenth century rather than with the Old Testament. When Prof. 
Forrest turns to the section on Style, in the seventh chapter, he is 
on firmer ground. By and large, he proves his case. His own 
knowledge of the Scriptures is intimate, and he has combed his 
author with a fine-tooth comb. He says himself that he may 
seem far-fetched sometimes, and it is hard to avoid assent when 
one finds him gravely citing Scriptural parallels to such phrases 
as “I call upon his name,” “ The wife of my bosom,” “ A pupil 
after my own heart,” “ We all do so at times.” And collocation 
of words may be aligned to any other by such a method! Yet 
in the main, the quotations are impressive. Poe’s prevalent 
tastes and quality may well derive from the contemporary mood 
of European romanticists, French, German, and English. His 
style, however, shows an undoubted influence of the Authorized 
Version, in the good old days, long passed, when its splendid 
cadences were impressed on everybody’s ear, whether he went to 
church or not. The lugubrious sonorities of his prose, no less 
than the constant use in his verse of repetition and refrain, are 
definite echoes of the Scriptures. Archaic phrasing, quaint 
words, inversions, are all from that same source. But was there 
ever anything like the glory of the Authorized Version? It is 
surprising to feel how much deeper are its harmonies, how much 
more poignant its lyrical cry, than any of the extracts from Poe 
here cited. A statement in the Preface, where the author speaks 
of Poe as “the most universally known of American authors,” 
makes one reviewer at least catch her breath. But it is well to 
be enthusiastic about one’s subject, and this book was a labor of 
love. 


Viva D. ScuppeEr. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Bible 


The Cambridge Shorter Bible. Arranged by A. Nairne, T. R. Glover, and 
A. Quiller-Couch. New York: Macmillan (Camb. Univ. Pr.), 1928, pp. 
viii + 891. 

The editors have now completed their trilogy of Bibles, the present selection 
having been preceded by The Little Children’s Bible and The Children’s Bible. 
The present one is for adults, and is really needed, since many men and women 
are unable to discover in the Bible as ordinarily printed anything like a con- 
tinuous narrative or a well-ordered library of sacred literature. Chapter and 
verse divisions are omitted, and also many passages—and even whole books, 
e.g., Chronicles, Nahum, and Jude. The text is that of the A.V., for the 
most part, with some phrases here and there taken from the R.V. For Job 
and Psalms however the R.V. is used. The impartiality of the editors appears 
in their “constant endeavour to keep every passage which for any school of 
Christian thought has particular associations, along with the larger contexts 
that we all would choose.” The result is more than a book of selections—“ it 
is offered as a Bible reduced in compass, yet faithful to the whole.” A few 
Wisdom passages from the Apocrypha are included, and all four N.T. Gospels 

are given. 

It is the best ‘shorter Bible’ that we have seen. 


Outlines of Biblical Criticism. By W. J. Foxell. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1929, pp. 96. $1.00. 
A brief and handy little introduction to biblical criticism, extremely ele- 
mentary, and useful for those with no previous acquaintance with the subject. 


Unravelling the Book of Books. By Ernest R. Trattner. Scribner, 1929, pp. 

xvi + 325. $2.75. 

A thoroughly ‘ jazzy’ account of the development of Higher Criticism and 
its results. No doubt it may be useful to some persons, whose jaded palates 
demand spicy food, and who nevertheless wish to know something about the 
modern view of the Bible. The New Testament receives scarcely enough atten- 
tion, and it would have been better omitted altogether. The author is much 
more interested in the Old. 


Old Testament, Judaism 


Altars and Sanctuaries in the Old Testament. By J. Battersby Harford. From 

the author, 8, the Crescent, Ripon, England, 1929, pp. 24. I s. 

A reprint of the author’s articles in Expository Times, giving a refutation 
of Wiener’s views on the subject, and substantiating, in the main, those of 
Wellhausen and his school. 
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By Hermann Gunkel. 
Gottingen : 


Einleitung in die Psalmen. 
religidsen Lyrik Israels. 
pp. 176. M. 5.50. 

The first half of the long-expected Introduction to accompany Professor 
_ Gunkel’s great Commentary on the Psalms. It takes up the various types of 

Psalms, found in the Psalter, and discusses these in detail—Hymns, Songs for 

the Festival of Yahweh’s ‘Coronation,’ Laments, Royal Psalms, etc. Like 

everything Professor Gunkel writes, the work is clear and interesting in style, 
and gives due place to religious values. Enough is given here to prove that 
the completed work will be of first rank in O.T. exegesis. 


Part i. Die Gattungen der 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1928, 


Great Men and Movements in Israel. By Rudolf Kittel. Tr. by C. A. Knoch 

and C. D. Wright. Macmillan, 1929, pp. xv + 465. $5.00. 

Correctly described by Professor Fullerton, in the Introduction, as ‘the 
quintessence of Professor Kittel’s work upon the history of Israel adapted to 
the interests of the general reader.’ Moses, Deborah, Gideon, Samuel, Saul, 
David, Elijah, the great narrators, revolutionists, Amos and Hosea, Isaiah, the 
reformers, lawgivers, Jeremiah, Second Isaiah and the Great Sufferer, Ezra 
and Nehemiah, Judas the Maccabee—this is the roll of the heroes of Israel 
described in the volume before us. Professor Kittel believes with Carlyle in 
the importance of the individual in history, the individual rising above the 
mass of men in self discipline and devotion. As he sums up at the end, 
« People must learn to master themselves before they attempt to better the 
world. God will do the rest without them.” It is some time since we had such 
a biographical work on the ‘men of the Bible,’ and it will do much good in 
helping to visualize, from an accurate historical standpoint but with plenty 
of human interest, the development of Israel’s history and religion as seen 
in her great leaders. 


| Studies in Sin and Atonement in the Rabbinic Literature of the First Century. 
By A. Biichler. Oxford University Press, 1928, pp. xv + 46. 12s. 6d. 
Principal Biichler’s latest work is a thorough historical examination of the 
concepts of sin, suffering, and atonement in first century rabbinic literature. It 
is not controversial or apologetic, but seeks to ascertain what was the actual 
view prevailing at the time named. St. Paul’s view of the Law, and the ex- 
ternalism criticised in the Sermon on the Mount, as interpreted by modern 
Protestant scholars, are a thorn in the flesh of modern Jews. It is unfor- 
tunately true that prejudice stands often in place of learning, and the Jew’s 
complaint is a just one. Dr. Biichler does not mention it, but the misunder- 
standing must have had something to do with his choice of subject. And we 
are deeply grateful for his thorough-going investigation. In view of the evi- 
dence, the conception of Sin was not wholly external; though a religion that 
undertakes to provide a common civil law cannot escape dealing with ‘ex- 
‘ternals’ and with overt sins and crimes. Nor was a spiritual conception of 
reconciliation to God through repentance lacking in Judaism. In fact ancient 
Judaism represents a whole body of antique outlooks and ideas, not readily con- 
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vertible into modern phrases; and it deserves to be studied by itself, as a whole 
and with greater sympathy than has been customary hitherto. After all, it 
was a religion, and a vital, missionary one as well. 


The Land That is Desolate. By Frederick Treves. New York: Dutton, 

1928, pp. viii + 284. $4.00. 

A reprint of a volume published in 1912, giving an illustrated account of the 
author’s journey through Palestine. The illustrations are particularly fine— 
though the narrative is sufficiently disillusioning to forewarn the modern 
traveller against much of the ‘desolation’ which has overtaken this ancient 
‘holy’ land. The author did not take with him, perhaps, enough of historical 
imagination or romantic enthusiasm; but he has certainly seen Palestine under 
one aspect which is of first-rate importance. 


Josephus. Vol. III. The Jewish War, Books iv-vii. Ed. and tr. by H. St. J. 
Thackeray. New York: Putnam, 1928, pp. 687, with maps. $2.50. 
The new Josephus, in the Loeb Library, is by all odds the best text and 

translation available to American students. Of the eight volumes contemplated, 

three have appeared, containing thus far the Life, Against Apion, and Jewish 

War complete. Vol. IV will presumably begin the Archeology (“ An- 

tiquities ”’). 

Quite apart from the valuable edition of the Greek text here offered, the new 
translation and the useful notes make this edition indispensable. Dr. Thack- 
eray’s thorough familiarity with the historical and literary backgrounds makes 
him a reliable guide, and the work will remain for coming generations what 
Whiston has been for the past—and much more. 

Particularly interesting is the Appendix to the present volume giving in 
translation the passages from the ‘Slavonic Josephus’ not found in Greek— 
which Professor Eisler thinks original. Thackeray passes no such judgment 
upon them, but contents himself with translating and editing the passages. 


The Democratic Impulse in Jewish History. By Abba Hillel Silver. New 

York: Bloch, 1928, pp. 43. $.75. 

The exigencies of apologetic demand always the eye and insight of the 
student and the interpretative powers of an expositor. In these two essays there 
is much of both: nothing valuable can be said without the historical approach 
being convoked, for the interpretation, as well of the present and future as of 
the past, depends upon an understanding of history. Here is an interpretation 
—luminous, arresting, and provocative—of the present state of Judaism, in 
the form of “ Reform ”—as issuing from a rich and matured past, vibrant with 
life and animated by the Democratic Impulse. Pharisaism and Chassidism, 
Jewish Mysticism even in the transmuted guise of Nationalism, and idealistic 
projects and movements—all these are of one stock so far as concerns their 
essential motivation. Above all, the little book is a clarion call to the rein- 
vigoration of liberal Judaism, and the repristination of its ideals: “The 
strength of Liberal Judaism has been and is its adherence to the mission 
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ideal....In a renewed Pharisaism lies the hope of modern Juda- 
ism... . Our youth will respond to an heroic ideal. Let us offer them a 
transcendent, imperial, and difficult ideal, yea, a dangerous ideal, . . . a flaming 
faith—and challenge them to assume the hard exacting discipline by which 
alone that ideal can be approximated. The weak and timid .. . will refuse. 
The strong and high spirited will accept the challenge.” F. G. 


New Testament 


Au Seuil de V'Evangile: Jean Baptiste. By Maurice Goguel. Paris: Payot, 
1929, pp. 304. Fr. 30. 


Professor Goguel, already well known for his valuable Jntroduction to the 
New Testament, and for his brilliant refutation of the mythical theory in 
Jesus of Nazareth, has now given us what must long remain one of his major 
contributions to the study of the New Testament. He has gathered together all 
the references to John the Baptist and his disciples in the New Testament and 
Josephus, and then has endeavored to reconstruct the historical relations be- 
tween our Lord and the Baptist, on one hand, and the early Christians and the 
disciples of John, on the other. His conclusion is that Jesus was for some 
time a disciple of John (as the Fourth Gospel appears to admit, even in 
strongly emphasizing the independence and originality of our Lord); and that 
Jesus broke with John on the question of the assurance of salvation in the 
coming Messianic Kingdom guaranteed by John’s baptism. John was a 
‘thorough-going eschatologist’ (to use Schweitzer’s phrase), and conceived 
the Messiah simply as Judge. Our Lord recognized the necessity of a relation 
to God deeper than that assumed by John. 

A profound and illuminating historical study, coming much closer to the 
real course of the development, and explaining, in its conclusions, one of the 
knottiest of New Testament problems. 


The Gospel of Divine Personality. By William Samuel Bishop. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse, 1928, pp. 123. $1.00. 


A series of suggestive devotional studies on the Fourth Gospel growing out 
of a course of Lenten addresses. The unifying note throughout is the im- 
portance attached, to persons and personality in this Gospel, culminating in the 
transcendent significance attaching to the Divine Personality of Christ. Truth 
does not transcend His Personality; and the same is true of Life. Divine 
Personality, and not some metaphysical abstraction, is the ultimate reality. 
In this principle we have a ready touch-stone for testing “those various 
systems of religious thought which are offered for our acceptance today” 
(Unitarianism, Christian Science, etc.). 

Unfortunately the treatment is marred by a strictly literalistic attitude 
towards the Fourth Gospel. Even S. John 5:4 is restored to the text, on the 
ground that the MSS. which lack it (among them are Aleph and B) are not 


“the soundest and most reliable”! c. B. H. 
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Grundriss der Geschichte des Apostolischen Zeitalters. By Theodor Zahn. 
Deichert, 1929, pp. vi + 74. M. 3.30. 
Dr. Zahn has been gathering into brief compass the outlines of what were 
probably class lectures on N.T. subjects, and publishing them in handy form 
for students. The present volume sums up a vast amount of historical study 
and exegesis, and will be a useful guide to a perspective of the whole, from 
the conservative-orthodox yet critical point of view. 


The Gospel of St. Paul. By Sydney Cave. Doubleday, Doran, 1929, pp. 283. 
$2.50. 

The subtitle reads: ‘A reinterpretation in the light of the religion of his 
age and modern missionary experience,’ and the work is very well done. As a 
scholar and a missionary Dr. Cave is well qualified to treat St. Paul from both 
these important and closely related points of view. The significance of the so- 
called Mystery Religions, the problems confronting the Apostle in new mis- 
sionary fields, his debt to Judaism, the problems of conduct facing a religion 
of the Spirit with a minimum of legislative rules—all this is handled in a 
fresh manner and with real light from analogies found in present-day mis- 
sionary endeavor. It is a very good introductory volume for students and 
general readers. 


The Itinerary of Jesus Reviewed. By Albert L. Vail. Philadelphia: Judson 
Press, 1928, pp. 48. 
An attempt to combine the Johannine data with the Synoptic for the itinerary 
of Jesus immediately following his baptism. 


Church History 
The Making of the Christian Mind. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. Doubleday, 

Doran, 1928, pp. xiii + 336. $3.00. 

‘A contour-history of Christianity,’ so the publishers call it: quite lyrical 
and breezy in style; from a point of view somewhat resembling that of 
Guignebert; very emphatic about its underlying convictions, and, with this pro- 
viso, ‘accurate enough ’—the fatal phrase is the author’s own (p. 15). 


Die Symbolischen Biicher der Evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche. Ed. by J. T. 

Miiller. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1928, pp. xi+ 987. M. 22. 

The twelfth edition of a standard work containing in extenso, and in both 
German and Latin, the symbolical books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church— 
viz., the three Catholic Creeds, the Augsburg Confession, the Apology, the 
Schmalkaldic Articles, Luther’s two Catechisms, and the Formula of Concord. 
An indispensable work of reference in its own field. 


Florilegium Patristicum. Ed. by Bernh. Geyer and Joh. Zellinger. Fasc. XVII. 
S. Benedicti Regula Monasteriorum. Ed. by Benno Linderbauer. Bonn: 
Peter Hanstein, 1928, pp. 84. M. 3.50. 

Fasc. XVIII. S. Anselmi ... Liber Cur Deus Homo. Ed. by Francis S. 
Schmitt. Id., 1929, pp. x + 65. M. 2.80. 
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Fasc. XIX. Sententie Florianenses. Ed. by H. Ostlender. Id., 1920, pp. 
viii + 48. M. 2.50. 
Very convenient editions of selected patristic and medieval texts, with intro- _ 
ductions, critical apparatus, brief notes, and (except No. 18) good indexes. 
The edition of the Rule of St. Benedict would be a useful text for an intro- 
ductory course in medieval Latin—it has a glossarial index, a good introduc- 
tion, and the treatise is of course of immense importance historically. - 


Deutsche Mystikertexte des Mittelalters. Vol. I. Coll. and ed. by Joseph 
Quint. Bonn: P. Hanstein, 1929, pp. 63. M. 2.80. 
A new departure, similar in format, however, to the Florilegium. The first 7 


number includes selections from Mechthild of Magdeburg, Hadewych, and 
Meister Eckehart. A very welcome new series. 


Doctrine 


The Incarnate Lord. An Essay concerning the Doctrine of the Incarnation in 
its Relation to Organic Conceptions. By Lionel Spencer Thornton. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928, pp. xxxvi-+ 490. $7.50. 

This is, in my judgment, the greatest contribution to Christology that has 
appeared for many a year; and I hope to furnish a fuller review later. It 
relates evolutionary science, in particular the organic theory of A. N. White- 
head, to the Incarnation, with full appreciation of recent advances in natural 
science, and, at the same time, with really adequate mastery of Catholic doc- 
trine concerning Christ and the Triune God. The book is for good reasons 
somewhat technical, and demands careful reading. But the labour is well worth 
while, for the book is magnificent, and opens up a new and convincing Chris- 
tian apologetic. F. J. H. 


The Foundations of Faith. A Study in Levels of Belief with Suggestions as 
to Corresponding Stages in Individual and Social Development. By George 
Frederick Kingston. Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1928. Paper, pp. 75. 
In spite of its brevity, the booklet is quite valuable; and being in the nature 

of a condensed syllabus, rather than a treatise, is rich in material for those 

who would make a careful study of the various forms of belief and the stages 
in the development of perfect faith. The psychological aspects are carefully 
reckoned with, and the sound major premise is emphasized that the whole per- 
sonality, intellectual, emotional and volitional, is involved; and in perfect faith 
are completely and harmoniously integrated. The essay is worthy of being 
published in more permanent form. FF. J. H. 


By J. A. McWilliams. Macmillan, 1928, 


Cosmology. A Text for Colleges. 
pp. 243. $2.50. | 
This “ Cosmology” is neither physics nor metaphysics, but the philosophical : 

study of the material world. The philosophy is Aristotelian-Scholastic, the 

detailed facts are modern scientific (with a considerable use of the most 
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recent additions to our knowledge and theory of matter), and the conclusion 
is theistic. It is to most of us strange to see Bergson and Einstein subjected 
to the Scholastic scheme of theses, syllogisms, definitions, and distinctions: 
they do not fit the system. But the scientific facts do seem to fit this system, 
perhaps as well as any other. Which goes to show that philosophy is not the 
same as science, even when both deal with the same material, the material 
world. M.B.S. 


The Humanity of God. An Interpretation of the Divine Fatherhood. By 
John Wright Buckham. Harpers, 1928, pp. xiv + 265. $2.50. 


This is an apologetic, on not very unusual lines, for belief in the Fatherhood 
of God, which is a religious way of saying (philosophically) that the Ultimate 
Reality is Supreme Personality. Many recent philosophers and theologians are 
drawn upon, and not a few scientists. Also poets. There is an enormous 
number of short quotations, as is so usual in popular apologetics, but the refer- 
ences are too often inexact—often a mere name suffices. The book is solid 
without being difficult to read, and is, we believe, a useful apologetic for a most 
vital side of Christian faith. M. B. s. 


The Dilemma of Protestantism. By William E. Hammond. New York: 

Harpers, 1920, pp. xi + 150. $2.00. 

Here is a book by a pastor in Minnesota, who sees contemporary Protes- 
tantism from another vantage point than that of the metropolis. He sees the 
seamy side, the weakening allegiance of ‘ from one-third to one-half’ of Protes- 
tants—all the more pronounced because of the contrast afforded by Catholic 
loyalty. He sees the difficulties clearly enough; but his solution is not con- 
vincing. It is the old proposal to abandon creeds, ceremonies, traditions and 
substitute Jesus’ ‘law of love’ for these. The ‘Church-idea’ is altogether 
lost sight of, and we are bidden accept the light as a substitute for the broken 
lamp. 


Biblical Doctrines. By Benjamin B. Warfield. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1929, pp. v + 665. $4.00. 

This is the second in the proposed series of ten volumes in which the late 
Dr. Warfield’s theological writings are to be permanently collected. The 
author was one of the greatest of modern Calvinistic theologians—the present 
volume appropriately opens with a long essay on Predestination—and in spite 
of the limitations of his viewpoint (as non-Calvinists will see it), there is an 
admirable solidity and thoroughness about all his work that commands respect 
and attention. 


The Faith That Rebels. By D. S. Cairns. Doubleday, Doran, pp. 260. $1.50. 

The subtitle of this book explains its purpose more clearly than the title. 
It is presented as a discussion of “ The Reasonableness of the Miracles of 
Jesus.” The author finds both the traditional and the modernist theories of 
miracle unsatisfactory. The former interprets all miracles as signs, which is 
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not in harmony with the Synoptic tradition; the Modernist theory excludes 
the possibility of all miracles because of its acceptance of the closed causal 
system of science. The author presents evidence from contemporary writings 
on science to show that this “closed system” is but an unproved postulate. 
This opening is at once seized to provide a place for the New Testament 
miracles, including the so-called nature miracles. These are interpreted not as 
signs, but as the natural effect of the unusual spirituality of Jesus. Unfor- 
tunately “spirituality” is not defined, nor does the author indicate how his 
own basic dualism is overcome. 

The argument that applies to miracle is also applied to prayer, and the 
claim is made that the great lack of power in life to-day is due to our lack 
of faith in prayer. 

If all of us could only find solutions for our problems as easily as this 
author does! D. A. M. 


By Bernard Iddings Bell. Harper, 1929, pp. 170. $2.00. 


The Warden of Saint Stephen’s College is at his best in this inquiry into the 
basis of belief. The so-called “ free-thinking liberal,” he shows, from denying 
the reality of the spiritual world, has begun to disbelieve in man himself, and 
is about to come the circle and, like the skeptics of old, to doubt even that he 
doubts. It is at this point that Dr. Bell takes up his parable and builds up a 
rational view of life that gives value alike to the mechanics of the world, as 
studied by science, and the eternal standards of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth. 
He has produced an intensely human document, drawn largely from his own 
experience and that of his friends; and it is in truth, as the subtitle avers, a 
book for tired mechanists. He finds the answer to agnosticism in the Catholic 
system; and he believes that, if Christianity is to survive, it must revive sac- 
ramentalism in its devotional aspects. The book increases in interest as it 
goes and the climax is the last chapter, in which the problem of evil is fairly and 
squarely faced. “‘ The easiest solution (of this problem),” says Dr. Bell, “is 
to ignore it. At least that is easy when one is young. Blindness to the inevi- 
tability of sorrow is, of course, the chief weakness of youth, the explanation 
of its apparent superficiality, the secret of its false optimism, the reason it 
cannot be entrusted with control over the affairs of men.” c. L. D. 


Beyond Agnosticism. 


By John Oman. Harper, 19209, pp. 352. $3.00. " 


The present volume is a revised edition of a book first published in 1902. 
The book is a discussion of the relation between individual spiritual insight and 
external authority in religious belief. The author, a British Presbyterian, 
takes the extreme individualistic Protestant position. He holds that every 
man should follow the light that is in him; and that the question of external 
authority will then take care of itself, since in these high matters all right- 
minded men are bound to agree. Such a theory pre-supposes a church com- 
posed only of the elite (or should we say of the elect) ; but even that would be no 
guarantee of agreement, since it is precisely the spiritually alert who are most 
likely to disagree. At any rate this theory has never been put in practice by 


Vision and Authority. 
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any Christian body except the Quakers. The style of the book is dis. 
tinguished and there is much that may well be inwardly digested by those who 


are not of the author’s point of view. Cc. L. p. _ 


Philosophy, Philosophy of Religion 


Emergent Evolution and the Incarnation. By William C. Woods. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1929, pp. 109. $1.00. 

The latest volume in the Washington Cathedral Series, containing Dr. Woods’ 
lectures at the College of Preachers. He sets forth a view of evolution in 
large part identical with that of C. L. Morgan, but insists that ‘ ingredience * 
(or ‘involution’) is a necessary correlate of ‘emergence’; and upon this 
principle he makes room within the system of Catholic dogma for the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis of modern science. 


The Nature of the Physical World. By A. S. Eddington. New York: 

Macmillan, 1920, pp. xvii + 361. $3.75. 

Professor Eddington’s Gifford Lectures have been widely hailed as a suc- 
cessful clarification of Einstein’s views of space and time, i.e., relativity. We 
must confess that, except for one or two illustrations, we are still as befuddled 
as before. It is interesting to see the philosophical, and even religious, dénoue- 
ment of the theory in the author’s hands. But one hopes no reader will assume 
that the application of these views is equivalent to demonstration of Edding- 
ton’s conclusions. It has cogency, perhaps, for those for whom it is intended 
(“let him that readeth understand ”—or rather, let him that understandeth go 
on doing so). But it does not shift the real bases of religious and philosophical 
conviction—which are older than Einstein, older even than science or scientific 
speculation. 

This is not written in disparagement of a brilliantly presented exposition 
of relativity, but only as a double warning: (1) the book is after all very 
hard to read, and (2) the conclusions do not depend entirely upon the argu- 
ment for their validity. 


Studies in Christian Philosophy. By W. R. Matthews. Macmillan, 1928, 

pp. xvi + 243. 

A second edition of a work widely known and well received, here as in 
England and Scotland. The author has gone carefully through the volume, 
revising it, and adding new matter, chiefly in footnotes. This includes a reply 
to Dr. Tennant’s criticism of his presentation of the moral argument. Unfor- 
tunately no account is taken of R. Otto’s religious philosophy—though in the 
Preface the author registers his dissent “in so far as it implies that there is 
necessarily an ‘irrational’ element in religious experience or that God is in 
any true sense ‘ irrational.’” 


=> 
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The Philosophy of Plotinus. By W. R. Inge. Longmans, Green, 1929, two 
vols., pp. xx + 270, xii+ 254. $8.50. 

The second edition of the standard work upon Plotinus and his teaching, 
announced by its author as final, has been revised throughout, and contains 
‘some hundreds of small corrections and alterations.’ The author has taken 
account of all recent work on the subject appearing since the first edition in 
1918. He is more certain than ever of the value of Plotinus as a religious 
philosopher. “I know no more powerful defence of the religious view of life, 
which bids us pass through things temporal ‘in the spirit of a worshipper,’ to 
use a phrase of Bishop Gore’s. Plotinus sets himself to prove dialectically, 
as a Platonist must attempt to do, the soundness of the upward track which 
he is treading in his inward experience. He names the rungs on Jacob’s ladder, 
but, as I have said, his view of reality is much rather a picture of a continuous 
spectrum, in which the colours merge in each other, unseparated by any hard 
lines.” 


Plotinus. By W. R. Inge. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1929, pp. 27. 


The ‘ Annual Hertz Lecture on a Master Mind’ was read before the British 
Academy on Jan. 30 of this year by Dean Inge. It is an admirable brief pres- 
entation of Plotinus’ contribution to philosophy and religion, by one who is 
the leading authority on the subject in England. “It is to Plotinus that we 
owe the first clear doctrine of spiritual existence” (p. 12), and his affinities 
with Christian thought are made clear. 


Die Absolute Religion. By G. W. F. Hegel. (Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie 
der Religion, 3ter Teil, 1. Halfte.) Ed. by Georg Lasson. Leipzig: F. 
Meiner, 19209, pp. xii + 244. M. 9, bound 11. 

Two volumes of the Philosophy of Religion have already appeared in Las- 
son’s excellent edition of Hegel’s works; the present is the first half of the 
third and final volume, and the final instalment is soon to appear. The chief 
advantage in Lasson’s edition is the combination of small size of page with 
clearness of type, coupled with a most painstaking and exacting comparison 
of earlier editions with the MS. In the introduction the editor says finely, 
“Er [Hegel] liefert uns damit [in the Abs. Rel.] den Schliissel zum Ver- 
stindnis der tiefsten Antriebe seines Denkens.” 


History of Religions 


Der iltere Buddhismus. By M. Winternitz. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1929, pp. 
vi-+ 162. M. 7.50. 

Volume XI in the new Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch edited by Professor 
A. Bertholet gives in easily accessible form the chief texts for the study of 
early Buddhism. These are taken from the Tipiteka, the Pali canon of the 
Ceylonese Buddhists, and give us the earliest literary representation of Buddha 
the human teacher (c. 250 B.C.), though not without indications of the begin- 
nings of Buddha-worship. 


| 
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Sociology 


The Science of Social Relations. By Hornell Hart. Henry Holt and Co., 
1927, pp. xix + 664. $4.50. 
The outstanding value of this ‘Introduction to Sociology’ is its combination 
of case-method with keen psychological insight. Each chapter gives interesting 
topics for original thought and discussion, together with written assignments, 


and summaries. It is a book that every theological student should know be- 
_ fore beginning the study of Practical Theology, = = = © 


Collective Works 


Festgabe fiir Theodor Zahn. Leipzig: Deichert, 1928, pp. 238. M. 10. 

The wide range of subjects in this volume reflects the extent of Dr. Zahn’s 
influence. Ph. Bachmann begins with a study of the place and characteristics of 
the Erlangen theology; O. Proksch follows with a study of King Josiah; 
others are on the binding nature of civil oaths, Bach’s library, the history of 
the military ‘ethos,’ the nature and limitations of liturgics, ‘Confess your 
sins one to another,’ ‘ For thy speech betrayeth thee,’ Friendship among the 
Greeks and in the N.T., On Amos 7: 10-17. Fr. Hauck contributes the Zahn- 
bibliography for 1919-28, i.e., a continuation of the one that appeared in the 
earlier volume. 


Deutsche Theologie. Il. Erlésungsgedanke. Edited by E. Pfennigsdorf. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1929, pp. 144. M. 6. 

The second annual theological conference (‘ Theologentag’), held at Frank- 
furt a. M. last year, has resulted in the present volume of papers on the sub- 
ject of Redemption. It is studied from the point of view of Luther, of Juda- 
ism and early Christianity, of modern Religious Education, and of modern 
Dogmatics. 


Biography 


The Life of Hastings Rashdall, D.D. By P. E, Matheson. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1928, pp. xi+ 267. 18s. 

A thoroughly documented and therefore thoroughly interesting Life of the 
great Modernist Dean of Carlisle. The author fortunately had access to 
many of the Dean’s letters, mostly those addressed to his mother, and hence 
is able to let his subject speak for himself. There emerges from the cor- 
respondence a somewhat different figure from that of the doughty contro- 
versialist and probably even heretic that many persons supposed him to be— 
a man of warm, kindly disposition, humility of heart, and wide friendships. 
Professor Webb has contributed a chapter on ‘ Rashdall as Philosopher and 
Theologian.’ 
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7 Homiletics, Religious Education, Pastoral Theology 


The Hero in Thy Soul. By Arthur John Gossip. New York: Scribners, 

1929, pp. xi-+ 267. $2.50. 

This is a volume of excellent sermons by Dr. Gossip of Aberdeen. He him- 
self calls it “an attempt to face life gallantly” and so it is, as the following 
texts and titles will suggest— 

“How Others Gained Their Courage.” (II Cor. 1:10, “He rescued me, 
He rescues still and He will continue to rescue me.”’) 

“The Romance of Religion.” (Hebrews 11:33, “ Who through faith sub- 
dued Kingdoms, etc.”) 

“How to Face Life with Steady Eyes.” (Psalm 46: 1-2, “God is a shelter 
and stronghold for us.”) 

“When Life Tumbles in, What Then?” (Jeremiah 12:5, “How wilt 
thou do in the swelling of Jordan? ”) 

“The Last Line of Defence.” (I Thess. 5:24, “ Faithful is He: He will 
do it.”) 

There is a fine quality to Dr. Gossip’s sermons, a certain Scottish quality 
of granite strength whimsically touched with quaint old-fashioned flowers of 
rhetoric. When his quotations come they are likely to be from the great 
Victorian poets; when his illustrations appear they are frequently from 
Scottish history. 

“When Claverhouse suddenly shot Brown of Priesthill, he turned to the 
wife, and asked, the callous brute, ‘What think you now of your guidman?’ 
And she, gathering together the scattered brain, made answer, ‘I aye thocht 
muckle o’ him, but I think mair o’ him now!’ I aye thocht muckle o’ the 
Christian faith, but I think more of it now, far more.” (His own wife had 
just died when this sermon was written.) 

“Not by flattering our appetites,” said Carlyle, “no, by awakening the heroic 
that slumbers in every heart, can any religion gain followers.” These sermons 
do awaken the hero in the soul; they will help Christianity to gain followers. 
G. Cc. Ss. 


The Ambassador. By James E. Freeman. New York: Macmillan, 1928, 
pp. 212. $2.00. 

These are the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching delivered at Yale 
University in April, 1928. As the author modestly says in the preface, “they 
lay no claim to originality.” But originality is often, as Dean Inge once re- 
marked, only “undetected plagiarism,” and Bishop Freeman need make no 
apologies for having given us here “the results of observation and experience 
covering an active ministry of thirty-four years spent in three city parishes, 
Yonkers, Minneapolis, and Washington.” 

The book is divided into eight lecture-chapters on The Ambassador—(1) 
His Credentials, (2) His Fitness, (3) His Assignment, (4) His Equipment, 
(5) His Loyalties, (6) His Technique, (7) His Perils, (8) His Opportunity. 
The ground covered is familiar ground, the treatment of the subject is prac- 
tical and sensible rather than clever or profound. Bishop Freeman lays no 
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claims to great scholarship or eminent literary gifts, but his record as a strong 


constructive builder of the Kingdom of God is reflected in the simple strength 
of these chapters. G. C. Ss. 


Building a Christian Character. By Blanche Carrier and Amy Clowes. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1928, pp. xiii + 252. $2.00. Pupil’s Book, pp. vi+ 30. 
$.25. 

Few realize the amount of lesson-making that is going on to render suc- 
cessful the movement for week-day instruction in religion. In fact one almost 
feels that the best courses in religion are those constructed for this purpose. 
The present work surely belongs in that class. The preface explains briefly 
the experiences out of which it grew and gives suggestions for its use. 

It is intended for children of the fourth and fifth grades and has been tested 
and improved during a three years’ trial in the weekday schools of Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Its most striking characteristic is the vigorous ethical quality of the mate- 
rial. It is based on life, and adapted for building into life so as to strengthen 
character. The atmosphere is religious. Prayer and the Bible are both promi- 
nent, but the emphasis is on present-day living, not on past history. It bears no 
denominational marks, nor is it codrdinated with Anglican usages. But there 
is real religion in it. L. B. 


Women and the Ministry. By Charles E. Raven. With an American Intro- 
duction by Elizabeth Wilson. Doubleday, Doran, 1929, pp. 139. $1.50. 

This book is an ardent and cogent plea for the priesting of women, by 
Canon Raven. His arguments are very hard to answer, however much taste 
may recoil from the idea, as it does in the case of the present reviewer. 
The introductory chapter on the American situation is full of facts that it is 
instructive to know. In view of the high status of priestesses in sundry ancient 
religions, it is certainly queer that Christianity, with its exaltation of woman- 
hood, should not admit them. v. D. s. 


The Human Parson. By H. R. L. Sheppard. Morehouse, 1928, pp. 96. $1.00. 

First American publication of ‘Dick’ Sheppard’s lectures on Pastoral 
Theology at Cambridge, characterized by the same clear, direct thinking as his 
other writings, and with practical suggestions as applicable here as in England. 


The Religious Education of Adults. By Leon C. Palmer. Morehouse, 1929, 
pp. xvii-+ 115. $1.25. 
A very practical little manual, on principles, class organization, curriculum, 
and teaching methods in Adult Education. Quite elementary, it will be useful 
to those who are starting the ‘movement’ in their parishes. 


Assistants at the Passion. By H. F. B. Mackay. Morehouse, 1929, pp. 183. 
$2.40. 
Fourteen addresses in Lent and Holy Week on the ‘minor characters’ of 
the Passion—e.g., ‘the Spectator in Gethsemane,’ ‘the Centurion, the Sports- 
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man on Calvary.’ “They suggest that the story of the Passion is an every- 
day story, that its elements may always be found in human society, that men 
and women continue to stand in varying relations to it, and that it is for each of 
us to determine what his own relation shall be.” : 
After this Manner. By Gertrude Hollis. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1929, pp. 

79. $.80. 

A simple devotional study of the Lord’s Prayer “in the light of the 
Lord’s prayers.” 


Miscellaneous 


Labels and Libels. By William Ralph Inge. New York: Harpers, 1929, pp. 

viii + 262. $2.00. 

This latest collection of Dean Inge’s essays and articles, some of them 
previously published in magazines, is grouped under the following heads: 
Religious, Political, Prognostications, Social, and Personal. They are all 
interesting, some of them quotable, many of them characteristically incisive 
and penetrating. For example, on preaching: “ The golden age of the pulpit 
is over; but it is a great mistake to despise preaching, or to suppose that in 
this art, unlike all others, personal goodness will compensate for the want 
of careful training and diligent application.” Or this, on Roman Catholicism: 
“Catholicism ...is a very successful system of mind-cure. Even if the 
treatment is by quackery, the average patient would rather be cured by a 
quack than treated unsuccessfully by orthodox science.” His ‘ prognostica- 
tions’ cannot be said to be uniformly flattering either to ‘hundred per 
cent’ Americanism or to British imperialism—though we are grateful to find 
rather fewer flings than usual at America, with whose ideals the Dean is 
quite out of sympathy, and whose very name has become, for certain of our 
English cousins, the synonym for greed, ostentation, aggressive manners, and 
ill-gotten wealth. The last two papers, which are autobiographical, will be of 
particular interest to those who have read and admired the author’s writings in 
philosophy, literary, political, and ecclesiastical criticism, philosophy of re- 
ligion, and cthics. 


Plutarch’s Moralia. With an English translation by Frank Cole Babbitt. 
Vol. II. New York: Putnam, 1928, pp. xiv-+ 508. $2.50. 


Professor Babbitt’s translation of Plutarch’s Moral Essays will occupy 


fourteen volumes in the Loeb Library. To date two of them have appeared, : 
each characterized by a careful revision of the text, with a brief apparatus of 
variant readings—both manuscript and earlier editorial—and lucid but not too 
numerous notes. The translation is admirable, in good modern English, alike 7 
accurate and readable. It maintains the high standard already established by 7 


the Loeb series. The present volume includes the essays from 86B to 171F in 
the traditional order: How to Profit by One’s Enemies, On Having Many 
Friends, Chance, Virtue and Vice, the Letter of Condolence to Apollonius, 
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Advice about Keeping Well, Advice to Bride and Groom, the Dinner of the 
Seven Wise Men, and On Superstition. One should read Plutarch in order 
to gain a vivid picture of the best religious thinking of late Hellenism, outside 
Christianity. The Letter to Apollonius, for example, rises to a high level 
in its view of immortality, and reveals an urbane, clear-thinking, educated, 
intelligent mind, anima naturaliter christiana, waiting in expectation as it 
were for the message of the Resurrection. One sees here the very best side 
of ancient paganism—one of the latest chapters in the long story of the 
preparation of the world for the Gospel. And there are many things of 
permanent and perennial value, which make Plutarch worth reading today re- 
gardless of their historical importance. 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Edited by H. Gunkel and L. 
Zscharnack. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1929, Vol. III, coll. 193-768; three double- 
instalments. M. 3.60 each. 

The present instalments carry the new edition of RGG from ‘Immanenz’ to 

‘ Kinderhort,’ and maintain uniformly the high standard of earlier pages in the 

series. The work is a distinct advance upon the original, valuable as that was 

in its own time. 


Wie studiert man Theologie im ersten Semester? By Martin Kahler. Ed. 

by Paul Althaus. Leipzig: Deichert, 1920, pp. iv+72. M. 2.50. 

A fourth edition of a useful little book (for German seminarians) in the 
form of ‘ Briefe an einen Anfanger.’ It will be useful to American theological 
lecturers concerned with courses introductory to theological study, such as are 
now being inaugurated in several seminaries. 


The Little Grey Lamb, and Other Christmas Poems. By Herbert H. Gowen. 
Morehouse, 1920, pp. xi + 64. 
A collection of twelve beautiful Christmas poems by Dr. Gowen, suitable as 
a gift book at holiday time. 


Art and Civilization. Essays arr. and ed. by F. S. Marvin and A. F. Clutton- 

Brock. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1928, pp. 263. $4.75. 

Volume VIII in ‘The Unity Series’ offers an illustrated account of art, 
from its origins in pre-history to ‘Art in a Modern Democracy.’ Like all 
other volumes in the series, it is well written, readable, and reliable. Pro- 
fessor J. Strzygowski, for example, has the chapters on old Christian and 
Medieval art. Running throughout is the conviction that “art is an essential 
expression of the spiritual activity of any civilized community, and has intimate 
links with the other sides of its activity.” 


